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The Albatross. 


BY SAMUEL D. LANGTREE. 


Where-the fathomless waves in magnificence toss, 
Homeless and high soars the wild Albatross; 
Unwearied, undaunted, unshrinking, alone, 

The ocean his empire; the tempest his throne. 

When the terrible whirlwind raves wild o’er the surge, 
And the hurricane howls out the mariner’s dirge, 

In thy glory thou spurnest the dark heaving sea, 
Proud bird of the ocean world, homeless and free, 
When the winds are at rest, and the sun in his glow, 
And the glittering tide sleeps in beauty below, 

In the pride of thy power triumphant above, 

With thy mate thou art holding thy revels of love. 
Untired, unfetter,d, unwatch’d, unconfined, 

Be my spirit like thee, in the world of the mind, 

No leaning for earth, e’er to weary its flight, 

And fresh as thy pinions in regions of light. 


For the School Friend. 
EDUCATION.==“NO. XIV. 


Intellectual Education. 


READING. 


We have spoken, in former numbers, of Spel- | 
ling, Definitions, Grammatical Construetion, and 
Composition, as branches upon which much in- 
struction may be received in connection with read- 
ing exercises. We will now present a few ideas || 
upon other topics, by no means the least interest- | 











ing and important among these connected with || 
this subject. We refer to the information which || 
may be gained, both general and religious, and to 
the presentation of motive to the mind for correct 
and virtuous action. This will constitute our fifth 
head which we will now proceed to examine. 


mation and moral and religious improvement. 
And, first, we will mention the valuable informa- 
tion contained in reading lessons, judiciously se- 
lected. This may be upon most of the important 
topics, necessary or desirable for youth to be ac- 
quainted with. The Reading Book is not the 











leading object of learning to read, much valuable 
information on all these subjects may also be im- 
parted. Biographical sketches, historical inci- 
dents, interesting description, short stories, indeed 
all varieties of subject as well as of style, should 
form the matter of a reading book, and also are 
admirably adapted to interest and instruct the 
youthful mind. 

But a second and perhaps still more important 
benefit to the learner, is found in matter suggestive 
of thought. It is more important that the mind 
should learn to think, than that it should be fur- |) 
nished with material ready for its use. A con- 
siderable portion of such matter every good read- 
ing book will contain, and the influence upon the 
pupil’s mind will not be lost. No truth in sci- 
ence, morals, or religion, was ever presented to 
‘the human mind without leaving its impress. || 
| However faint this may be, it is there, and will |, 
| never be obliterated. It may be weak, it may fade 

for a while before the breath of mammon and the 
| world, but it will come out again in all its origi- 
‘nal brightness, and not alone, but with an innu- 
| merable train, its legitimate offspring. 

| This leads us to the third topic under this head, 
and that is the influence which may be soned 
| upon the social, moral, and religious character by 
| matter contained in our reading books. “A con- 




















|tinual dropping will wear away stones.” It is 








5. The reading exércise is a source of infor- || 


place to study history, science, or morals, or reli- || 
gion, but in the pieces selected for the specific and || 


said by some one, that if an assertion, however 
| false it may be, is repeated often enough, it will, 
at last, receive credit. There are fews ways of 
| impressing upon the mind important moral and 
| Teligious truth and motive, more effectual, than 
,through the manual, upon whose pages the eye 
| rests every day, and which has become as familiar 
, and as welcome to the young learner as the house- 
| hold hearth. We unwittingly imbibe sentiments 
which we see often expressed, especially if our 
conscience is in their favor. Arguments, illus- 
trations, and incidents, enforcing moral and re- 
| ligious duties, such as ought to be found in every 
| reading book, and wherever else they can be ap- 
| propriately presented to the youthful mind, may 
|accomplish much for the cause of God, ond the 
| happiness of man. It is scarcely necessary to 
| observe that, in doing this, it is important to avoid 
| teaching sectarian difference of opinion. There 
is ground enough to stand upon, without alarm- 
ing any who take the Bible as a standard for re- 
ligion and morals. 


We believe this to be far the most important 
view in which the whole subject of education can 
| be considered. We are free to say, unhesitatingly, 

that we consider a right education of the heart to 
be infinitely more important than any degree of 
purely intellectual cultivation. We believe it 
more important that a mind should receive a 
proper moral and religious training, than that it 
should, without this, have all the development and 
strength of which the human intellect is suscepti- 
ble, and all the knowledge that can be attained. 
But the two objects are by no means inconsistent - 
on the contrary, they can best be promoted to- 
| gether. Experience has fully shown, that, where 
| the heart is right, the intellect is likely to be most 
| healthy, and most efficient in its operations, and on 
‘the other hand, that the cultivation of the mind 
| opens the way for the presentation of moral mo- 
| tives to the heart. Indeed, all the legitimate ob- 
| jects of education lie, like the rainbow colors, side 
| by side, neither interfering with any other, but all, 

| united, forming one glorious bow of promise, the 
 adbleger of hope and happiness to our world. 

P. 
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Benefit of Cleanliness. 


| A London Goldsmith saves $200 a year, by 
| the gold and silver in the sediment of the water 
tanks in which the workmen are required to wash 
before leaving the premises. The workmen have 
clean hands, and their employers make a clean 





























penny. 
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For the School Friend. 
af Teachers?’ Institutes.—No. 3. 
BY H. H. BARNEY, 
Principal of Cincinnati Central School. 


The deservedly high estimation and utility of 
Teachers’ Institutes, as an essential instrumentali- 
ty to elevate the condition, and increase the effi- 
ciency of our public schools,—to awaken public 
interest, to disseminate useful information, and to 
diffuse, as widely as possible among the teach- 
ers, a knowledge, thorough and practical, of the 
most approved and successful methods of con- 
ducting the education of the young,—and to give 
increased consequence to the teachers’ important 
and rising profession,—having been considered in 
the previous numbers, it is now proposed to speak 
of their organization. But lest there may be 
some few teachers who have never witnessed the 
good effects of these useful institutions, and cannot 
perceive their utility from a mere essay on the sub- 
ject; or who have been, long since, so stereotyped 
in their notions, so wedded to the old, dull, lifeless 
routine of stale monotonies; and who possess such 
an overweaning propensity to plod, eternally, in the 
foot-steps of ignorance and prejudice, that they es- 
chew every thing like valuable improvement as a 
dangerous innovation, if not rank heresy in teach- 
ing, or from a consciousness of inability, pre- 
fer “darkness rather than light,’ the opinion of 
Mr. Barnard, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, in Rhode Island, who has observed the 
working of various systems of public instruction 
in this country and Europe, is subjoined, “ Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, with a systematic plan of operations 
from year to year, will afford to young and inex- 
perienced teachers an opportunity to review the 
studies which they are to teach, and to witness, 
and to some extent practice, the best methods of ar- 
ranging and conducting the classes of a school, as 
well as to obtain the matured views of the best 
teachers and educators on all the great topics of 
education, as brought out and exemplified in well 
conducted institutes. The attainments of solitary 
reading will'thus be quickened by the action of 
living mind. Theacquisition of one will be test- 
ed by the experience and structure of others. 
New advances in any direction by one teacher, 
will become known, and made the common pro- 
perty of the profession. Old and defective meth- 
ods will be held up, exposed and corrected, while 
valuable hints will be followed out and proved. 
The tendency to a dogmatical tone and spirit, to 
one-sided and narrow views, to u monotony of 
character, which every good teacher fears, and to 
which most professional teachers are exposed, will 
be withstood and obviated. The sympathies of a 
common pursuit, the interchange of ideas, the dis- 
cussion of topics which concern their common 
advancement, the necessity of extending their read- 
ing and inquiries, and of cultivating a habit of 
written and oral expression, all these things will 





attach teachers to each other, elevate their own 
character and attainments, and the social and pe- 
cuniary estimate of their profession.” 


But as the utility of these institutes materially 
depends upon the efficiency of their organization, 
and the systematic manner of conducting them, a 
plan will now be submitted. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Arr. Ist. This Association shall be styled the 

county Teachers’ Institute, and its object 

shall be to improve the qualifications, and aug- 

ment the usefulness of the teachers of said county, 

to awaken in them a professional spirit, to give 

dignity and character to their profession, and to 

make them feel the vast responsibility which they 

assume in undertaking to mold and fashion the 
human mind. 

Arr. 2d. The officers shall be a President, two 
or more Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corres- 
ponding and Recording Secretary, and an Exe- 
cutive, or Business Committee. 


Art. 3d. It shall be the duty of the President | 


to take the general supervision of the Institute, 
preserve order, organize the classes according to 
the plan submitted by the Executive Committee, 
and give the casting vote in case of a tie. 

Arr. 4th. In case of the absence of the Presi- 
dent, or his refusal to serve, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents shall preside. 

Arr. 5th. The President, Vice President, Cor- 
responding Secretary, with two other members to 
be selected by the Institute, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

Art. 6th. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to submit, at each session of the Insti- 
tute, a programme of exercises for the subsequent 
session. 

Arr. 7th. The Recording Secretary shall keep 
a record of the proceedings of the Institute, enroll 
the names of its members, and call the roll at the 
opening of each session, noting the absentees. 

Arr. 8th. Itshall be the duty of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, to open a correspondence with kin- 
dred associations, with a view to the interchange 
of information and suggestions, pertaining to the 
best manner of conducting Institutes,—to procure, 
when practicable, the attendance and services of 
able and experienced teachers, and of distinguished 
educators,—to invite the eloquent, the gifted, and 
the eminent of the pulpit, the bar, and of the medi- 
cal profession, to lecture before the Insitute at its 
opening, and during its evening sessions. 

Arr. 9th. It shall be the further duty of the 
Executive Committee, unless otherwise ordered by 
the Institute at a stated meeting, to designate the 
time and place of holding the regular meetings of 
the Institute—to appoint the principal, and assis- 
tant teachers, to select the subjects of study, and 
designate the branch, or portion of the branch, in 
which each shall give instruction,—and to carry 
into effect such other measures as the Institute 
may direct; and for this purpose, and to promote 
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its general object, they may appoint special com. 
mittees, call special meetings for lectures and dis- 
cussions, circulate periodicals and pamphlets on 
the subject of schools and school systems, and per- 
form such other acts as they may deem expedient, 
and which pertain to the improvement and eleva- 
tion of popular education. 

Art. 10th. A meeting of the Institute for the 
choice of officers, shall be held annually at the 
house of in the town, (city or village) of 
on the day of at o’clock, a no- 
tice of which the Executive Committee shall cause 
to be given in one or more papers of said county. 
The officers shall be chosen by ballot, and shall 
hold their offices for one year, and until others are 
chosen. 

Arr. 11th. Theteachers of the several divisions 
or classes shall hold their offices for one session, 
and shall receive notice of their appointment, and 
the department in which they are to give instruc- 
tion, at least one month before their services are 
required. 

Art. 12th. Teachers, ex-teachers, and others 
taking a deep interest in the cause of popular edu- 
cation, may be admitted members of this Institute 
by subscribing to this Constitution. 

Art. 13th. This Constitution may be altered 
or amended, at any annual meeting by a majority 
of the members present, and at any of the adjourn- 
ed or special meetings, by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art. Ist. Each daily session of the Institute 
shall be opened with prayer. 

Art. 3d. The following shall be the order of 
exercises for each daily and evening session, to wit: 
1. Roll-call. 2. Reading sentiments, (exercise to 
continue fifteen minutes ) 3. The committee on pro- 
nunciation to announce the mistakes of previous 
day. 4. The committee on grammar, to point out 
the grammatical inaccuracies. 5. The committee 
on elocution, to report the prominent defects of the 
speakers, readers, teachers, lecturers, and those 
who recited, with such suggestions, comments and 
remarks as may be deemed appropriate and use- 
ful. 6. A general exercise or recitation of one 
hour, conducted by the principal. 7. The mem- 
bers of the Institute to be separated into three, 
four, five, six, or more, divisions, and to proceed to 
different rooms, and receive instruction from the 
several assistant teachers; the divisions to change 
rooms every hour, in regular order; but each 
teacher to occupy his respective room _per- 
manently, and give instruction in his respective 
branch. Thus, in the course of as many hours 
as there are divisions or classes, each class will 
receive instruction from each teacher, and ina 
different branch of study at each change. 8. A 
general exercise or drill in one grand division, on 
some interesting topic, subject or study, conducted 
by the principal, to occupy the last hour of each 
daily session. 

Arr. 3d. The evening sessions shall be devo. 
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ted to lectures, the reading of essays, the consider- 
ation and discussion of matters pertaining to the or- 
ganization, classification, and discipline of schools. 

Art. 4th. It shall be the duty of the executive, 
or business committee, to prepare and collate 
topics for discussion, and cause the same to be 
published with the programme of exercises, at 
least two weeks before the holding of the session 
of the Institute, at which they are to be discussed. 

Arr. 5th. Any member wishing to bring be- 
fore the Institute a case of discipline, or any sub- 
ject connected with the management of schools, 
shall, in the first instance, bring the matter before 
the Executive Committee, who shall report the 
same among other themes for discussion; unless 
deemed by them wholly irrelevant and improper. 
But after all the questions reported by said com- 
mittee have been considered or passed over, any 
member of the Institute may, by a written inter- 
rogatory, or resolution, raise any pertinent subject 
for investigation and discussion. 

Arr. 6th. No member shall speak in debate 
over twenty minutes at one time, nor more than 
twice on the same question, unless by unanimous 
consent. No member shall treat another discour- 
teously in debate, nor contumaciously endeavor to 
thwart the regular and legitimate order of busi- 
ness. 

Arr. 7th. The President may suspend a mem- 
ber for perversely endeavoring to disturb, and in- 
terrupt the proceedings of the Institute,—for im- 
pertinent and disrespectful language toward any 
of its officers while in the actual discharge of 
their duties, for obstinately refusing to conform to 
its rules and regulations,—and for grossly immor- 
al conduct; which suspension shall be final, un- 
less set aside, on appeal, by the Institute at its next 
session. 

A series of appropriate topics for discussion 
will be presented in the next number, and after 
that, each branch of study (commencing with the 
lowest and proceeding regularly to the highest) 
usually taught ia a common school, will be taken 
up, and a specimen of the manner of conducting a 
class exercise in each, will be furnished, such as 
the writer of this article has witnessed in several 
of the best conducted Institutes in this country. 





“Value of Education.” 

There is no trade, no kind of manual labor, 
indeed, no employment in life, for which, other 
things being equal, a man is not better fitted, and 
in which he may not doa better service to society, 
if he be educated, than if he is not; and this too, 
independently of the great increase of happiness 
to himself, arising from the manly exercise of all 
that is manly in him. The laboring man can- 
not too soon learn, that if he secures for his 
children a good education, it will be far better for 
them than well cultivated acres—a good under- 
standing will be better than great riches. The 
truth ought early to be impressed on the minds of 
the young, that all real excellence and manli- 
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ness have their beginning in moral and intel- 
lectual education. It is this which makes the 
man; it is the natural unfolding and growth of 
man made in God’s image; it fits him for useful- 
ness, and lays an immovable foundation for the 
most enduring and refined pleasure. With such 
an education, he may become an ornament and a 
blessing to society; and then, whatever place he 
may occupy—be he farmer or trader, fisherman 
or tinker, no one can rob him of his manhood. 
There is no interest of society which will not 
receive a most needful and better, impulse from 
the better education of the people. It has been 
thoroughly tested, that all judicious and liberal 
expenditure of money for giving a more thorough 
education to the people, will be returned to them 
with double interest, in the increasing thrift and 
wealth and virtue of the community. There is 
no way to permanent prosperity so sure or so 
natural, as that which begins in education—in the 
proper cultivation of the mind, the waking up of 
its creative energy. It is the very worst economy 
that can be practiced, to neglect the improvement 
of our schools, and suffer ignorance and its legion 
of evils to continue and increase upon us. And 
the farmer or mechanic, or any one else, who 
suffers his children to go forth into the world with 
no other than an apology for an education which 
our common schools now afford, will do them an 
irreparable injury. If their minds have not re- 
ceived a stimulus; if a strong desire for mental 
improvement has not been awakened, they are 
not fitted to enter on the duties of a manly life. 
Because they have strong limbs and well turned 
frames, and are six feet high, they are not there- 
fore men. They are men indeed in outward 
form, but they are dwarfs in mind; and yet with 
the mind, men most usefully and happily serve 
both God and the world. ‘The spring of all 
healthful prosperity is in the cultivation of the 
mind, and the vigorous exercise of its faculties. 
In our manufacturing towns, the power which 
gives life and motion and prosperity, proceeds 
from the busy brains of educated men. And the 
world over, we shall find it to be true, that the 
greater the amount of general education, the 
greater will be the power and wealth and pros- 
perity of the people—Conn. School Manual. 





Female Education. 
“SELF GOVERNMENT.” 

Extract from a letter written by the Rev. Joseph 
Baker, of Virginia, to one of his pupils, who had 
requested the advice of her preceptor in regard toa pro- 
per course of study, &c. 


“fn the first place I would say, she ought to 
learn self government. By this term I do not 
mean in any particular, but in every respect; she 
should have complete control over herself. The 
tongue, the ears, the eyes, the feet, the hands, the 
will, the passions, the tastes, as to likings and dis- 
likings, must all be taught the rules of obedience, 
and should be the servant and not the mistress of 














every young lady wishing to fill with dignity the 








station allotted her. A capricious, whimsical and 
petulant girl, is not only unhappy in herself, but 
she will likewise make her associates and com- 
panions unhappy; and prove a disgusting spec- 
tacle to all with whom she may have the slight- 
est acquaintance. It is of the highest importance 
then that a young lady should be well balanced in 
all her movements, and preserve a just equilibrium 
in her mind, manners and disposition, avoiding all 
extremes, and exhibiting on every occasion sua- 
vity, grace and dignity in her whole deportment. 
She should not yield to depression of spirits, nor 
should she indulge in excess of levity, mirth or 
laughter, Dut with equanimity of feeling ever 
wear upon her brow the smile of cheerfulness, 
peace, contentment, and happiness. It would be 
well too to remember the words of an old philos- 
opher, that having but one tongue and two ears, a 
person should hear twice as much as he speaks. 
Anger, jealousy, strife, and discontent, should be 
spurned by every young lady expecting to be be- 
loved and admired by persons of pure and refined 
feelings. A lady in the true sense of the term is 
the most lovely being in all God’s lower creation: 
but, on the other hand, an ignorant, coarse, rude, 
fretful, cross, uncouth female, is the most disgust- 
ing and loathsome object under the canopy of 
heaven. Now if you wish to shine in the circle 
of female excellence, cultivate the principles of 
self-government and amiability,and prune off with 
rigid discipline the noxious and pernicious weeds 
which too spontaneously spring up from an evil 
and degenerate heart. As to a course of study, I 
would recommend self-knowledge as of the first 
importance. “Know thyself,’ was the motto 
with ancient sages, and is still a principle of eter- 
nal truth. But I presume you mean, by studies, 
the best course of education, and which would turn 
to your greatest advantage. If this is the idea, I 
would recommend the following: Spell well, read 
well, write well, compose a letter with ease and 
good sense, and also become skilled in Grammar, 
Geography, and Arithmetic; at the same time 
learn as much History as you can, of ancient 
times and modern—of your own country, and all 
other countries. Gain some knowledge of Natu- 
ral History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Mental Philosophy, Astronomy, Botany, &c. In 
all your studies for school let al] your lessons be 
well prepared, and ready for recitation as soon as 
school is organized, and let your attention be di- 
rected to your studies, that your teacher need not 
call your name, but as an example for others to 
imitate. In your reading, be careful that the books 
you read be of an instructive and moral character. 
Abstain from novel reading—it will vitiate your 
taste and corrupt your principles. Let the culti- 
vation of your heart and the study of your bible 
be daily exercises, combined with prayer and 
praise to your great Creator. 1 have thus briefly 
responded to your request, and now with senti- 
ments of sincere regard, I subscribe myself your 
friend and preceptor.” 
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‘whose Architecture.==-No, 6. 

Before entering on the discussion of the general prin- 
ciples of school-house architecture, such as location, 
style, &c., we cheerfully give place to the following com- 
munication from the pen of an experienced teacher. 
Much of the comfort, both of teacher and pupil, is con- 
cerned in a proper arrangement of the furniture of the 
school-room. The description of the writer is so clear, 
that, with the assistance of the plans presented im our 
previous numbers, it may be understood without a 
diagram. 

For the School Friend. 

Mr. Eprror:—As the School Friend is at 
present devoting a portion of its columns to the 
subject of school-houses, allow me to suggest 
that one important consideration has deen over- 
looked—I allude to the relative situation of the 
recitation seat and rostrum, and the teacher's 
desk and platform. The fact that school-houses 
are generally too small, badly lighted, not prop- 
erly ventilated, and imperfectly warmed; not 
furnished with seats and desks properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a 
manner as to promote the comfort and conve- 
nience of the scholars, and the easy supervision 
on the part of the teacher; deficient in all of those 
in and out-door arrangements which help to pro- 
mote habits of order and neatness, cultivate deli- 
cacy of manners and refinement of feeling, pre- 
vent confusion, rudeness and impropriety, secure 
cheerfulness, health, orderly habits, love of study, 
and the proficiency of the pupils—has been appro- 
priately considered and ably discussed. I shall, 
therefore, confine my remarks to the arrangement 
of seats and desks, and the rostrums, to which allu- 
sion has already been made. That arrangement 
is best which enables a teacher to survey the entire 
school at a glance, address his remarks or instruc- 
tion, when necessary, to the whole school, ap- 
proach each scholar in his seat without incom- 
moding any other, and conduct the recitations 
most conveniently to himself, and with the least 
interference with the study of those not reciting. 

To effect these objects the scholars should be 
seated as nearly equidistant from the teacher’s 
desk as practicable, whether occupying the reci- 
tation seat, or sitting at their individual desks. 
‘The usual form of a school-room is oblong, with 
the teacher’s desk at one end, and the recitation 
seat either just in front of him, or extending along 
the side of the room. Several inconveniences 
result from this arrangement, which become quite 
serious if the room is large. ‘The teacher can- 
not address the pupils at the remote end of the 
room without seriously tasking his lungs and 
straining his voice, and so, if the reciting class be 
stationed along the side of the room, one part 
being very near, the other quite remote, the re- 
marks and illustrations addressed to those near 
him will not be well understood by those more 
distant, and different portions of the class wili not 
s) readily hear each others’ answers to the ques- 
tions propounded, for those seated near the teacher, 
as a general rule, speak quite low. To have 
the recitation scat between the teacher’s platform 




















and the pupils’ desks is still more objectionable. 
A class should never be interposed between the 
teacher and the pupils at their seats. It brings 
the class too near the teacher, and thus causes 
pupils to speak in a low, indistinct manner, quite 
unfavorable to the full and proper development of 
the voice. 

As many of the class exercises are, or should 
be, performed while the pupils are standing, 
those at their seats, especially in the remote part 
of the room, have increased facilities for conceal- 
ing their improper intercourse and mischievous 
conduct. Besides this, the attention even of the 
studious is diverted by having an exercise conduct- 
ed immediately before them. 

Having now stated my objections to the usual 
arrangement, I will present the plan which, by 
an actual trial and experimental test, I have found 
to be far more convenient, far better adapted to 
the promotion of good order, systematic arrange- 
ment, and that easy, pleasant, and complete su- 
perverision of the school, so essential to facilitate 
habits of attention, to remove all temptation and 
encouragement to violate the rules of the school, 
and to promote a love of order, self-respect, and 
decorous demeanor on the part of the pupils. 
The breadth of the room should be about three- 
fourths of its length, with a rostrum on each side 
next to the wall, extending the entire length 
of the room, from four to six feet wide, and 
from twelve to eighteen inches high, with a 
seat on each against the wall, one for the class, 
and the other for visitors, and an occasional 
recitation, or for a small class, or one com- 
posed of very small pupils. There may also 
be a platform at the end of the room, oppo- 
site the entrance, to accommodate those at the 
blackboard, which should be on a dead wall of hard 
finish. There may be a similar blackboard be- 
tween the entrance doors, at the other end of the 
room, so that the pupils may deploy from either 
end of the class to the black-boards, and have 
their operations visible to the teacher, spectators, 
and the other members of the class. The advan- 
tages of the proposed arrangement will be readily 
appreciated by the practical teacher; but, lest they 
may not be fully appreciated by others, I will 
specify them :— 

First, The pupils at their desks are not so 
liable to have their attention diverted from their 
studies when the class is behind, as when before 
them. “ 

Secondly, When the class is removed to a 
proper distance from the teacher, the scholars are 
much more easily induced to read, speak, or 
recite, with a full, clear, and distinct articulation ; 
a very great desideratum in our schools. 

Thirdly, The class occupying a conspicuous 
position, the pupils will be more likely to avoid 
all those awkward movements, uncouth attitudes, 
and ungraceful actions, to which there is great 
proneness, when they occupy a position some- 
what concealed, cramped, and uncomfortable. 
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Fourthly, There is an equal number of pu- 
pils on the right and on the left of the teacher ; 
he can see, at the same instant, those in and those 
out of the class; those in the class being elevated 
to the same’hight with himself, it will be easy to 
address them, and understand their answers, for 
the sound of their voices will be far less inter- 
rupted by the intervening objects than if they 
and himself were not thus elevated. 

Fifthly, Visitors are better accommodated, the 
class appears to better advantage, is less disturbed 
by those entering and leaving the room, and the 
standing and sitting postures can with perfect, 
convenience, be alternated at pleasure. The latter 
consideration is an important one, and should by 
no means be overlooked. Scholars are quite too 
apt to sit in a bending position, their heads in- 
clining downward, shoulders shrugged, and 
chests compressed. During recitation and other 
exercises, such as reading, elocutionary drills, 
vocal gymnastics, &c., they should frequently be 
required to stand in an erect, free and graceful 
manner. Yours, H. H. BARNEY. 





Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 

The first regular meeting of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, will be held in Dayton, on 
the first and second days of June, next. 

Addresses may be expected from gentlemen 
from various parts of the state. 

Reports on subjects connected with the interests 
of schools will be presented on each day of the 
meeting. 

Important subjects will be brought before the 
Association, for discussion. 

Teachers in Ohio, Indiana, or other states, are 
invited to attend. 

County Teachers’ Associations and Educational 
Societies are requested to send delegates. 

M. F. COWDERY, Ch’n of Ex’e. Com. 
Olfio State Teachers’ Association. 


Akron, Summit Co., 2. 
Ohio, April 19th, 1847. 





TO TEACHERS IN OHIO. 


FIRST NORMAL CLASS OF THE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


The course of Lectures to Teachers, proposed 
to be given under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, 
will be given at Norwalk, Huron County, Ohio. 

The lectures will commence on Wednesday, 
the 14th of June, next, and continue nine weeks. 

Board for students will be furnished at $1.50 
per week. ; 

Tuition for the course will be $3.50. 

Several subjects not included in the programme 
published a few months since, will be embraced 
in the course. 

The Committee have already secured the ser- 
vices of the following Lecturers and Instruc- 
tors:— 
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Prof. Samvuet Sr. Jonn, 
of Western Reserve College. 
Prof. I. J. Atxen, of Mansfield, 
Late Prof. in Willoughby Med. Col. 
M. D. Leceert, 
Principal and Superintendent of Akron 
Schools. 
L. ANDREws, 
Late Principal of Ashland Academy. 
J. B. Howarp, 
Late Teacher of Drawing in New York 
State Normal School. 
Prof. H. Manpevi.te, 
of Hamilton College, New York. 
J. Hurry, A. M., 
Richland County. 

The Committee are corresponding with other 
Lecturers and Instructors in this State, and New 
York, and hope to be able to announce their 
names within a few weeks. 

Teachers who expect to attend the course, will 
find it very much to their interest to be present 
the first day of the session. 

Teachers are requested to bring with them any 
text books they may have on either of the sub- 
jects named, as well as all works or periodicals 
on the subject of education. 

An introductory Address will be given on the 
first day of the session, at two o'clock, P. M. 

Teachers in Indiana, or other states, are invited 
to attend the course. 

M. F. COWDERY, Ch’n of Ex’e. Com. 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
Akron, April 19th, 1848. 





Skill of the Ancient Egyptians. 

If the Thebans, 1800 years before Christ, knew 
less in some departments of useful knowledge than 
ourselves, they also in others knew more. One 
great proof of the genius of that splendid line of 
potentates, entitled the eighteenth Theban dynasty, 
and the extent of civilization under their rule was, 
that the practical, chemical, astronomical, and me- 
chanical knowledge, which they shared with the 
priestly (scientific) colleges, was, in some respects, 
equal to, and in others greater than, our own. 
They made glass in great profusion, (Diodorus 
Siculus,) and burning glasses, and lenses for glass- 
es. They must have cut their delicate cameos by 
the aid of microscopes. Ptolemy describes an 
astrolabe; they calculated eclipses; they then said 
that the moon was diversified by sea and land, 
[Plutarch de facie lunae,] that “one lunar day 
was equal to fifteen of the earth,” that “the 
moon’s” diameter was a third of the earth’s, and 
that “the moon’s mass was to that of the earth, as 
1 to 72.” All these things show good instruments. 
They made gold potable [inferentially,] Moses 
did so, who wasa scribe brought up by the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, and nursed in the “ wisdom of the 
Egyptians,” an ‘art lost, until recently recovered 
by a French chemist. Their workmanship in 
gold, as recorded by Homer, their golden clock. 


| minute and brilliant precision. 


work, by which thrones moved, must be exqui- 
sitely ingenious. 

They possessed the art of tempering copper 
tools, so as tc cut the hardest granite with the most 
This art we have 
lost. We see the sculptors in the act of cutting 
the inscriptions on the granite blocks and tablets. 
We see a pictorial copy of the chisels and tools 
with which the operation was performed. We 
see the tools themselves. (There are sculptor’s 
chisels at the museum, the cutting end of which 
preserves its edge unimpaired, while the blunt ex- 
tremity is flattened by the blows of the mallet.) 
| But our tools would not cut such stone with the 
| precision of outline which the inscriptions retain 
‘to the present day. Again, what mechanical 
means had they to raise and fix the enormous im- 
posts on the lintels of their temples at Karhuc. 
Architects now confess that they could not raise 
them by the usual mechanical power. ‘Those 
means must, therefore, be put to the account of 
the ‘lost arts.” That they have been familiar with 
the principle of Artesian wells, has been lately 
| proved by the engincering investigations carried 
'on while boring for water in the great Oasis. 
That they were acquainted with the principle of 
the railroad is obvious, that is to say, they had ar- 
tificial causeways, level, direct, and grooved, the 
grooves being anointed with oil, for the convey- 
ance from great distances of enormous blocks of 
| stone, entire stone temples and colossal statues of 
half the hight of the monument. Remnants of 
iron, it is said, have lately been found in these 
grooves. Finally, M. Arago has argued, that they 
not only possessed a knowledge of steam power, 
| which they employed in the cavern mysteries of 
their Pagan freemasonry, but that the modern 
steam engine is derived through Solomon de 











vention of Hero, the Egyptian engineer. The 
contest of the Egyptian Sophos with Moses, before 
Pharaoh, pays singular tribute to their union of 
“knowledge and power.” No supernatural aid 
is intimated. Three of the miracles of their na- 
tural magic [see Sir D. Brewster,] the jugglers of 
the East can and do now perform. In the fourth, 
an attempt to produce the lowest form of life, they 
fail. From the whole statement, one inference is 
safe, that the daring ambition of the priestly che- 
mists had been led from the triumphs of embalm- 
ing and chicken hatching, imitating and assisting 
the production of life, to a Frankenstein experi- 
ment on the vital fluid and on the principle of life 
itself, perhaps to experiments like those [correctly 
or incorrectly] ascribed to Mr. Crosse, in the hope 
‘of creating, not reviving, the lowest form of ani- 
mal existence. 
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Teach your Pupils the laws of Health. 

Teach all your pupils the laws of health, and 
present them as the laws of God, which they 
commit sin in violating, and then set them an ez- 








ample of strict obedience to them yourselves. 


| And do not teach empirically and ex-cathedra, 


Caus, the predecessor of Worcester, from the in- || 
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but show them the philosophy of the matter, why 
it is thus and so, and how it is, that penalties must 
follow disobedience to these laws; and enforce 
obedience to them by every method you can com- 
mand. Make them understand how fresh air 
purifies the blood and invigorates the nerves, and 
see that the school-room is ventilated abundantly. 
Inquire, too, respecting their lodging rooms, and 
advise them how to secure their proper ventilation, 
and ascertain whether they do it. ‘Teach them 
what kinds of food and drinks are unhealthful, 
and why they are so. Teach them the evils of 
eating too much, eating too often, of eating too 
fast, and of taking food and drink too warm. 
Teach them the baneful operation of alcoholic 
and narcotic drinks. Teach them the offices of 
the skin, and the necessity of frequent ablutions, 
for preserving health. Teach them the neces- 
sity of warm clothing, and of guarding the eyes 
from excessive light, and when weak, the evil of 
using them before breakfast, or by candle light. 
Teach them the danger of excessive mental ex- 
citement, either by intellectual effort or protracted 
care and anxiety, and the indispensable preserva- 
tive sought in muscular exercise in the open air. 
And on this last topic, beware yourselves of the 
rocks.— Miss C. E. Beecher. 





Cork. 

Many persons see cork used daily without 
knowing whence comes this useful material. 
Corks are cut from large slabs of the cork tree, a 
species of oak which grows wild in the south 
of Europe. The tree is stripped of its bark 
at about fifteen years old, but before stripping it 
off, the tree is not cut down as in the case of the 
oak. It is taken while the tree is growing, and 
the operation may be repeated every eighth or 
ninth year—the quality of the bark continuing 
each year to improve as the age of the tree in- 
creases. When the bark is taken off, it is singed 
in the flames of a strong fire, and after being 
soaked for a considerable time in water, it is 
placed under heavy weights in order to render it 
straight. Its extreme lightness, the ease with 
which it can be compressed, and its elasticity, are 
properties so peculiar to this substance, that no 
efficient substitute for it has been discovered. The 
valuable properties of cork were known to the 
Greeks and Romans, who employed it for all the 
purposes for which it is used at present, with the 
exception of stopples; the ancients most used 
cement for stopping the mouths of bottles ‘or 
vessels. The Egyptians are said to have made 
coffins of cork, which being spread on the inside 
with a resinous substance, preserved dead bodies 
from decay. In modern times, cork was not 
generally used for stopples to bottles till about the 
close of the seventeenth century, wax being used 
till then for that purpose. The cork imported 
into Great Britain is brought principally from 
Italy, Spain and Portugal. The quantity annu. 
ally consumed is upwards of five hundred tons.— 
Scientific American. 
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To Correspondents. 

A. W. W. inquires if a short practical essay on a sub- 
ject connected with teaching would receive attention. 
We answer yes, certainly; still we never promise posi- 
tively to publish an article until we have read it. 

An article on composition in common schools, from 
Erie county, N. Y., contains some good thoughts, and 
also several errors. We cannot insert it without re- 
writing the article. 

When correspondents send us questions for insertion, 
it is always better, when they can do it, to furnish a so- 
lution at the same time. In doubtful cases this some- 
times aids us in determining as to the propriety of pub- 
lishing a question. We have recently received a number 
of questions, but in nearly every case they are really 


mathematical instead of arithmetical questions. Of this || 
class is the question of M. D. of Lewisburg, contained || 


in his last letter. If he will satisfy us that this is really 
a proper arithmetical problem, it shall appearin the June 
number; but we presume it can only be solved either by 
algebra, or by a formula derived from an algebraic 
solution. 

The queries of S. B. came too late for this number; 
they will be noticed hereafter. 





To our Exchanges. 

For some time there has been an increasing irregulari- 
ty in the receipt of some of those papers with which we 
exchange. In a few cases those, that we once received 
with great punctuality, have entirely disappeared. We 
are at a loss to account for this, and would merely say to 
ourco-laborers in the educational field, that our paper 
has been regularly sent to each of them, and that, while 
we desire a courteous exchange, we are by no means 
disposed to intrude. 

We shall be careful to send duplicates of this number 
to each of those papers that have failed for some time to 
be received at this office, and, if no paper is received in 
return, we shall erase all such from our exchange list; 
taking it for granted that such paper has either ceased to 
be published, or that an exchange with us is not desired. 





Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

We desire to call the attention of teachers, especially 
of those residing in Ohio, and the eastern part of Indi- 
ana, to the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
to be held in the city of Dayton, on the Ist and 2d days 
of June next. 

Every true friend of education must rejoice at the 
move which is now making in our state on this subject, 
It will recall to the minds of some of our readers, the 
period when the College of Teachers first held their 
meetings in this city. 

Dayton is, in many respects, an excellent place for the 
proposed meeting, and we trust the numbers present, as 
well as the {nterest that may be excited, will be such as to 
meet the expectations of those who have been instru- 
mental in calling the meeting. 


Spelling. 

The following very sensible remarks are from the pen 
of a correspondent. 

*T have read, with much interest, the contributions in 
the School Friend on spelling, and have long been con- 
vinced that reformation is clearly needed; but in the pro- 
secution of reform upon the simplifying basis, a difficulty 
is presented to my view, with regard to a class of words 
of considerable prominence in the English vocabulary. 
T allude to that class which differ little or nothing in 
sound, but materially in spelling and signification: such, 
for examples, as wright, write, right, rite; reign rain, rein; 





cite, sight, site; &c., in which the signification seems to 
depend entirely on the orthography; and with my limited 
knowledge of etymology (not being skilled in “ classic 
lore,”) I cannot think we are yet, prepared to dispense 
with silent letters, even generally, whether they occur at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of words. 
| Here, then, is one difficulty, which I, at least, anticipate 
in the work of reformation, and which I should like to 
see taken up and obviated in the very laudable task of 
clearing away whatever may obstruct the motions of this 
great driving wheel (spelling,) in the multiplied and va- 
ried machinery of education. And since the School 
Friend is an active and able auxiliary in the great change 
now in progress, I hope it will continue to enlighten its 
| readers on the subject, and to remove every difficulty 
| which it is practicable to do. 

“How would even the School Friend dispense with 
| silent letters without confounding wring, to twist, with 
ring, a circle or sound, or sign a token, with sine, a geo- 





| metrical line? So then with the amount of light which 
| I have upon the subject, I am compelled to occupy the 
position that the road to thorough reform presents many 
| and serious impediments. I have neither taste nor talent 
| for controversy, but I delight to be a recipient of solid 
instruction and useful information.” 


In reply to the difficulty referred to in the remarks of 
our correspondent, we will suggest a solution which, we 
think, will be satisfactory. A very large portion of the 
intercourse which is held between man, and man is carri- 
ed on by the spoken language, and in this method of com- 
| munication there is nothing to distinguish between sight 
and cite; right and write, &c. Yet, no mistake is ever 
made. No one is ever at a loss to understand the spoken 
language from this cause. There are many words which 
| have several different meanings, some of them widely 
| diverse from each other. For example, scale means a 
| part of a balance; the covering of a fish; a mathemati- 
cal instrument; the act of storming a place by ladders; 
and is also a term used in music. On any page of Web- 
ster’s large Dictionary, we can find words which have 
from four to ten different meanings. Still, we are never 
mistaken as to the meaning of these words in any given 
case. The reason of this is,—that we judge of the 
meaning of a word, almost entirely, by its connection with 
the other words with which it is used. This illustrates 
an important principle which we have urged with regard 
to teaching the definition of words, viz: that while a few 
words may be defined at the head of a lesson asa kind of 
example and guide, as is seen in McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Readers, the connection in which words are used, must 
be chiefly depended upon for information. We think our 
correspondent will find no difficulty of the kind he anti- 
cipates, but that in the written, as in the spoken lan- 
guage, the connection will uniformly and certainly de- 
termine the meaning. 








ECLECTIC SERIES. 


McGuffey’s Reading and Spelling Course, and 
Ray’s Arithmetics. 


NO. I. 

Soon after the School Friend was established, we called 
attention to this admirable series of books, and in several 
articles pointed out many of the excellencies of the dif- 
ferent books composing it, which, taken asa whole, ren- 
dered this, in our decided opinion, very much the best 
series of elementary school books extant. As, however, 
we then circulated less than one-third as many copies of 
our paper as we now circulate monthly, the articles al- 
luded to reached but a small minority of our present 
readers. We therefore propose to re-publish, in sub- 
stance, the remarks we then made. 

No subject connected with primary education is of 








more importance to teachers, parents and scholars, than 








that of text books. Teachers are, however, the only one 
of these classes whom we can expect in any considerable 
degree to appreciate the truth of this remark. Parents 
are too apt too think that a “spelling book is a spelling 
book, and one is as good as another;’’ and thus with re- 
gard to books in other departments. This great mistake 
generally has its origin in thoughtlessness. The farmer 
can readily understand that one kind of plow is not as 
good as another;—the mechanic that the quality of his 
tools is not an unimportant matter;—and both readily 
perceive the great economy of using the best articles. A 
little thought would show them that, as text books and 
school apparatus are the tools which the instructor uses 
in molding the young mind, it is a matter of the highest 
importance that the best, and none but the best, should 
be used. They would perceive that it is miserable econo. 
my to oblige a child to use a book ill adapted to his 
wants, to save a few cents in expense. This is, indeed, 
to use acommon expression, “ getting behind a cent and 
losing sight of a dollar.” Considering this truth there- 
fore, and confidently believing, as we do, that the series 
of books above alluded to, taken as a whole, is better 
adapted than any other to the purposes of elementary 
instruction, we think we are doing good service to the 
cause of primary education by doing all in our power to 
give it as wide a circulation as possible. 

‘The Spelling and Reading Course comprises — 

McGurrey’s Ecrectic Sre.iine Book. 

McGorrey’s Ecrectic First Reaper. 

McGurrey’s Ecrecric Szeconp Reaper. 

McGurrey’s Ecrectic Toirp Reaper. 

McGurrey’s Ecrecric Fourrn Reaper. 

McGurrey’s Ruetoricat Guipz orn Firra Reaper. 

Tue Hemans Youna Lapigs’ Reaper. Just published. 


The last two have been recently added to the series. 
About four years since the other books in the series were 
revised and very much improved, no subsequent altera- 
tions having been made, or being intended, which will in- 
terfere with using the different editions in the same classes. 
Nearly nine years had elapsed since the first publication 
of these books. Their original compilation employed 
the resources of the highly cultivated mind of Prof. 
McGuffey, who, with admirable judgment, combined the 
various excellencies of many previous works, and fur- 
nished numerous important improvements suggested by 
long experience in teaching, and thorough acquaintance 
with the workings of the youthful mind. But time, use 
of the series, and change of public taste with regard to 
orthography and orthoepy, suggested additions and im- 
provements, and a new edition was deemed advisable. 
Great and unceasing efforts were made to furnish, in the 
new edition, a series not only equal but superior to all 
previous similar works. Preparatory to the publication, 
in 1844, of this permanently improved edition of the 
Eclectic series, all the best school books, together 
with an extensive selection of the most approved juve- 
nile books, were procured from Europe. The works of 
the most eminent instructors thus obtained, the sugges- 
tions of experienced teachers who had used the former 
editions of the series, and the valuable aid afforded in the 
revision by Dr. T.S. Pinneo, (an experienced and suc- 
essful instructor and a finished classical scholar) furnish- 
ed the compiler with unusual facilities for advantageously 
modifying and greatly enlarging the former edition., To 
render the series still more complete, the Rhetorical Guide, 
by A. H. McGuffey, Esq., and the Hemans Young La- 
dies’ Reader, by Dr. T.S. Pinneo, have since been added. 

In mechanical execution, neatness of typographical 
arrangement, and beauty and durability of binding, the 
Eclectic series is unsurpassed by any similar work. It 
has also another very great advantage. Each reader con- 
tains more matter than the reader of the same grade in 
any other series of which we have knowledge, while it 
is sold at a lower, or in all cases at as low prices ; it is 
also believed that the binding is more durable. Hence it 
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is evident that this series is decidedly cheaper than any 
other. 

In our next number we shall enumerate and remark 
upon some of the general characteristics and leading fea- 
tures of the first book of the Reading and Spelling 
course,;—McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book. * 





On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 16. 


¥ 


BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 


Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OF FEDERAL 
MONEY. 


In teaching multiplication of Federal money, 
the principal point to be attended to is, to show 
the pupil, that the product is of the same name as 
the multiplicand, in other words, to keep before 
his mind the principles explained in treating of 
simple multiplication. Thus, if the multiplicand 
is cents, the product is cents; if it is dollars, the 
product is dollars, and soon. It should be kept 
continually before the mind of the learner that the 
multiplier is an abstract number, that is, it is 
not so many yards, or so many pounds, but sim- 
ply, so many times. Unless some attention is 
given to this, the pupil is apt to fall into the mis- 
take that he is multiplying by a concrete number, 
such as pounds, yards, &c. Thus, if it is required 
to find the cost of 5 pounds of sugar at 7 cents a 


pound, the learner should analyse the question, 
and say 5 pounds will cost five times as much as 
1 pound, and if 1 pound costs 7 cents, 5 pounds 
will cost 5 times 7 cents, which is 35 cents. 
Whatever may be the magnitude of the numbers 
employed, the analysis of any question should be 


given in this manner. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to trouble the pupil with the definitions of 
the words abstract and concrete, but, simply to ex- 
plain that the multiplier shows how many times 
the multiplicand is to be taken. 

After having studied multiplication, the pupil 
will find but little difficulty with Division of Fed- 
eral Money. The principal point that requires 
attention, is to show that when the dividend and 
divisor are both concrete numbers, they must be 
ofthe same name. ‘Thus, if it is required to find 
how many yards of muslin at 5 cents per yard can 
be purchased for 1 dollar, it is evident we must 
find how many times 5 cents is contained in 1 
dollar. From the nature of Division, the pupil 
can readily see that 5 cents is contained in 5 cents 
once, in 10 cents twice, in 15 cents 3 times, and 
so on; and since | dollar is equal to 100 cents, 
5 cents is contained in it 20 times. From 
which itis readily seen that when the divisor and 
dividend are of the same name, the quotient is an 
abstract number, or so many times. Questions of 
this kind may be analysed thus: since each 5 
cents buys 1 yard, there can be as many yards 
purchased for 100 cents as there are times 5 cents 
in 100 cents. But 5 cents are contained in 100 








cents 20 times; hence, at 5 cents per yard, 100 
cents will purchase 20 yards. 

When the divisor is an abstract, and the quo- 
tient a concrete number, the analysis of the ques- 
tion is still more simple; thus, if it is required to 
divide 5 dollars and 30 cents into 5 equal parts, or 
among 5 persons, it is evidently merely necessary 
to divide by 5. In this case the quotient is dol- 
lars and cents. Thus, one fifih of 5 dollars is 
1 dollar, and one fifth of 30 cents is 6 cents; hence, 
the quotient of 5 dollars 30 cents divided by 5, is 
1 dollar and 6 cents., Every question in Division 
of Federal Money is embraced in either one or 
the other of these two cases, and presents no diffi- 
culty to an intelligent pupil. 

Let the Analysis of every question be given con- 
cisely and clearly, and the pupil will be able to 
perform all the operations in Multiplication and 
Division of Federal Money, with as much ease 
as in whole numbers, while, at the same time, 
he is becoming acquainted with a large number of 
the most common and useful calculations pertain- 
ing to the ordinary business of life; and also pre 
paring to study successfully the higher and-more 
difficult parts of Arithmetic. 





Solution to the Question of N. 
(See School Friend, No. 6, Vol. 2.) 


BY J. C. HENDRICK. 


It appears by the question, that if B, C, D, and 
E, had respectively paid $1888,79, $1079,24, 
and $270,49 more than they did, there would 
have been an equal amount paid on each share of 
the stock taken; and instead of $35615 remaio- 
ing after the debts were paid, there would have 
remained $39208,65 to be divided between A, 
B, C, Dand E, in proportion to the number of 
shares owned by each. Hence, if $39208,65 be 
divided between A, B, C, Dand E in proportion 
to their shares, viz: 12}, 2, 1,4, and }; and if 
from the dividends of B, C, D and E thus made, 
there be subtracted $1888,78, $1079,24, $355, 
14 and $270,49 respectively, there will remain 
$30160,50, $2936,90, $1333,60, 851,28 and 
$332,72 for the equitable shares of A, B, C, D, 
and E. 

We also received a full and excellent solution 
from W, (whose real name we should like to 
know.) He reasons upon it in the same manner 
as Mr. Hendrick, and, consequently, arrives at 
the same results. With this view of the question, 
which, we have no hesitation in saying, is correct, 
it becomes very simple, although several of our 
correspondents say it is the most difficult that we 
have published. In order to satisfy our readers 
that the above results are correct, we may state 
that the question was one of actual occurrence in 
this city; and that, after much examination by 
men whose property was at stake, and calling in 
the aid of experienced scholars, the division was 
made according to the answers above given, and 
on the principle there stated. 











Arithmetical Question. 
BY DANIEL RIFE. 

A bale of cotton weighing 1667 lbs. is given to 
a manufacturer to be spun. The manufacturer is 
to be paid 13 cents per 1b. for what yarn he makes, 
and is to make 14 oz. of yarn to each pound of 
cotton. He isto keep so much cotton out of the 
bale as will, at 10 cents per Ib.,’pay him for spin- 
ning the remainder on the above terms. How 
many Ibs. must he keep? The solution will be 
published in the July number. 





Working a Traverse. 4 

The following is the singular history of Mr. 
Labouchere, at present a member of the British 
Cabinet: 

In 1822 he wasa clerk in the banking house 
of Mr. Hope, at Amsterdam, and was sent by his 
patron to Lord Baring, the celebrated banker of 
London, to negotiatea loan. He displayed in this 
affair so much ability, that he attracted the atten 
tion of the English banker. 

“ Ah!” said he one day to Lord Baring, “you 
have a charming daughter, will you not accord 
me her hand?” 

“Young man! no pleasantry! I like you 
much, but how could Miss Baring become the 
wife of a common clerk !” 

“ But,” said Labouchere, “if I were associated 
with Mr. Hope?” 

“Ah, that is very different, and would most 
materially lessen the inequality between you.’ 

Mr. L. returned to Amsterdam, and said to his 
patron, “ I must be your partner ?” 

“ My friend! do you think of that? you are 
without fortune! and— 

“But if I were a member of Lord Baring’s 
family ?” 

“Indeed! why, in that case I would give youa 
partnership on the spot!’’ 

On the strength of these two promises, Mr. L. 
returned to England, and two months afterward 
married Miss Baring, because he had the promise 
of Mr. Hope to make him partner as soon as he 
was married to her, and because associated with 
Mr. Hope, he was married to Miss Baring. 


Origin of the Upas Tree Story. 

A real valley of death exists in Java: it is term- 
ed the Valley of Poison, and is filled to a consid- 
erable hight with carbonic acid gas, which is 
exhaled from crevices in the ground. Ifa man 
or any animal enter it, he cannot return; and he 
is not sensible of his danger, until he feels himself 
sinking under the poisonous influence of the at- 
mosphere which surrounds him ; the carbonic acid 
of which it chiefly consists, rising to the hight of 
eighteen feet from the bottom of the valley. Birds 
which fly into the atmosphere drop down dead; 
and a living fowl thrown into it dies before reach- 
ing the bottom, which is strewed with the carcases 
of various animals that have perished in the dele- 
terious gas—Dr. Thompson's Magic and Mira- 
cles. 
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A Common School Examination. 

The following extract from the letter of a teacher, re- 
siding in one of the neighboring states, gives a picture, 
which it may be of advantage to some of our readers to 
contemplate. Next to imitating a good example, it is 
important to avoid the errors of others. 

“The citizens of this county are interesting 
themselves much more in having schools than 
formerly, but I have no doubt they are still far 
behind many other sections of the country. Many 
teachers are also deficient, not knowing any thing 
well which they teach. [ will give you an an- 
ecdote of one near me, who has been teaching 
many years, and stands high in the estimation of 
the people. A young man, about eighteen years 
of age, who had never studied arithmetic, com- 
menced going to him for the purpose of learning 
it. I happened, about the same time, to visit 
the house where he boarded, and the gentleman 
of the house informed me that the young man 
was making rapid progress: that the day pre- 
vious he had worked about two hundred and fifty 
questions. I said he was certainly advancing very 
fast, and observed that I would like to see the place 
where he had worked so many questions. ‘The 
book was produced, and it was 's arithmetic, 
and in the mental part. He had made the young 
man work the addition and subtraction tables on 
his slate, and was going to continue him through 
the whole of the mental part, in the same way. 

“ The same teacher had an examination and a 
barbecue, which attracted a great crowd. The 
scholars spelt a good lesson, but they had been 
learning it about two months. One class in arith- 
metic was examined in the multiplication table. 
The head scholar began by saying twice one is 
two, the next said twice two is four, and so on 
around the class. The most advanced scholars 
repeated the tables in reduction. ‘The boys spoke 
some speeches, sang some songs, marched and 
countermarched—eat the barbacue, and were by 
many thought to be remarkably fine scholars. 

Ww. c. N.” 





Education. 

The multitude think that to educate a child, is 
to crowd into his mind a given amount of know- 
ledge, to load the memory with words. No won- 
der that they think everybody fit to teach. The 
true end of education is to unfold and direct aright 
our whole nature. Its office is to call forth pow- 
ers of thought, affection, will, and outward ac- 
tions, powers to observe, to reason, to judge, to 
contrive—power to adopt good counsels, and to 
pursue them, to govern ourselves and influence 
others, to gain and spread happiness. The intel- 
lect was created not to receive passively a few 
words, dates and facts, but to be active for the ac- 
quisition of truth. Education should inspire a 
profound love of truth, and teach the process of 
investigation. A sound logic, by which we mean 
the science and art which instructs us in the true 
laws of reasoning and evidence, is an essential 
part of a good education. —Channing. 








Humboldt and Geography. 

The following, taken from the Yankee Blade, proves 
that the most learned individuals are not always ac- 
quainted with all the minutie of those branches of 
knowledge to which they have given the most particular 
attention. It also shows the absurdity of boards of 
school examiners making it a test of a teacher’s know- 
ledge of geography, that he should be able to give the ex- 
act locality of every little village in the United States. 
For the information of some of our readers, it may be 
well enough to state that Beargrass is the name of a 
creek near Louisville:— 

“ Not long since, at an evening political levee, 
at the Capital, conversation turned upon geogrta- 
phy, and finally, old Tom Benton, (being present,) 
began to quote Humboldt, pretty extensively. A 
quiet ‘old codger, an ex. M. C., who hailed from 
Kentucky, and had once been attached in some 
way to the Ministry of France, in his younger 
days, and of which fact he was always mighty 
proud, joined in the conversation. When old Tom 
had gotten through with his Humboldt authority, 
Kentuck said— 

‘Gentlemen, it’s my opinion old Humboldt is 
an overrated man, and he don’t begin to know so 
much about geography as he lets on. The fact is, 
I met him once at a public dinner in Paris, when I 
was thar, you know, and put him to the proof. 
As long as he was talking about the Andes, and 
Cordilleras, and sich places as nobody but him- 
self had ever heard on, he carried every thing 
his own way, but the instant I put a straight for 
ward question to him, one that any school boy in 
Kentucky might have answered, he was floored; 
yes sir! Now, Baron, said I, can you tell me 
whars Bar Grass? Upon—my—honor—gen- 
tlemen, he knew no more about it, than I do about 
Jewrusalem !’” 


Spots in the Sun. 

We find that these spots are not fixed, but are 
continually dashing along the center of the sun. 
Now, when we come to the consideration of the 
spots themselves, we find them characterised by 
certain remarkable phenomena, which will enable 
us to ascertain their cause. A spot never appears 
twice in the same place, but although they are not 
confined to a point, they are confined to regions. 
They always appear in the sun’s torrid zone. 
We never find the spot breaking out beyond that 
belt. ‘Then, again, on looking more minutely, 
we find the spots themselves have a motion—a 
motion besides that which the rotation of the sun 
causes, and it is most peculiar. We find that the 
spots which appear noith of the sun’s equator, 
move slowly toward the north, till they get to the 
temperate regions, and then disappear. No in- 
stance has been known of spots formed in the 
north going south. Just so, spots ef the south 
move toward the south temperate zone and dis- 
appear. 

There is still another circumstanee characteri- 
zing the mode in which they disappear. Some- 
times they go on to the sun’s temperate regions, 





| and then die away. At other times, they do not 








disappear in this manner, but split up just as if 
they were exploded by some violent force. This 
phenomena I had the good fortune once to wit- 
ness, It is remarkable. It has been compared 
to this: Suppose a person to be standing on a 
frozen pond should take up a piece of ice and cast 
it from him. Now, this mass of ice would be 
broken into a vast number of fragments, which 
would be scattered over the surface of the pond. 
This is exactly the manner in which these spots 
appear to be dashed and scattered over the surface 
of the sun. 


These spots are supposed to be hurricanes, or 
violent winds in the sun’s atmosphere. But can 
winds exist in the sun? What is the cause of 
winds is simply this: The atmosphere in different 
portions of our globe is unequally heated. If all 
parts weve heated in the same degree, there would 
be no winds. One cause in the difference of heat 
on the earth is the shining of the sun. At the 
torrid zone his rays are vertical, or nearly so, 
which renders his heat intense, while at the north 
and south, his rays are very oblique; consequently; 
the degree of heat in those regions is much less 
than it is at the torrid zone. Now, it is impossi- 
ble that this cause should operate to produce winds 
in the sun. There is another important cause, 
however, of winds in the earth which may exist 
in the sun, viz: a difference in materials. This 
difference is such that if the rays of the sun 
should come down exactly the same on all parts 
of the earth, the difference in the degrees of heat 
would be very great. Take, for instance, a case 
of the sun shining on sand and on the water. The 
sand on the margin of a river may be scorching 
hot, while the water is very cool. Now, where 
are the hot regions on the sun, and where are the 
cold? Where is the continent? and where is the 
ocean? Now, this inference is within the range 
of science. There is, however, a difficulty in 
carrying the explanation out. _ It is very probable 
that the phenomena of these hurricanes of ours 
are owing to the trade winds. Now we cannot 
determine trade winds in the body of the sun. 
The question with respect to these lies open for 
further observation, 


Here, then, is another field of most engrossing 


speculation, This even, that these surgings in the 
solar atmosphere, are the keys by which future 
generations may unlock his character, shrouded 
though now he is in his noble and impenetrable 
splendor. ‘This is the wing on which intellect 
may pass where vision never can, and explore the 
hidden orb, his continents and oceans, his plains 
and majestic mountains. And why incredible? 
Why should not intellect pass as of yore, where 
the feeble eye can never reach. For note the his- 
tory of this very discovery! Once an acorn, al- 
ready it has become a young oak, with many 
branches, and nought shall hinder it to stretch yet 
further toward the skies ? "When Galileo through 
his rude telescope first noted a few dark specks on 
the disc of the burning sun, that globe of fire, as 
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people thought, men were all struck in amaze, 
and because of their Amaze almost would have 
stoned him. Time rolled by, during which some 
thought that the spots were the ashes of the burned 
sun; others, that they were the dark souls of the 
punished floating in fire. A great man then ana- 
lyzed the spots and determined their character. 
By degrees, and only by degrees, and by the ef- 
forts of separate thinkers, they have come to be 
considered as a class, and those laws sought to be 
discerned on which deeper questions certainly de- 
pend. Tell me not that thought shall stop or the 
human intellect here be stayed. The mighty ava- 
lanche grows among its native hights unseen by 
man, silent and unknown for ages; but as its mass 
enlarges, though it be but by the fall of fiake after 
flake of the downy snow, the moment of its free- 
dom is approaching—the moment when delivered 
from bondage by a stroke of sunlight, it shall 
thunder to the plain, and the mountains shall shake 
with the echoes of its powers.—Professor Nichol. 





The Philosophy of a Tear. 

Beautiful Tear! whether lingering upon the 
brink of the eyelid, or darting down the furrows 
of the care-worn cheek—thou art beautiful in thy 
simplicity—great because of thy modesty—strong 
from thy very weakness, Offspring of sorrow! 
who will not own thy claim to sympathy? who 
can resist thy eloquence? who can deny mercy 
when thou pleadest? Beautiful ‘lear! 

Let us trace a tear to its source. The eye is 
the most attractive organ of animal bodies. It is 
placed in a bony socket, by which it is protected, 
and wherein it finds room to perform the motion 
requisite to its uses. The rays of light which 
transmit the images of external objects enter the 
pupil through the chrystalline lens, and fall upon 
the retina, upon which, within the space repre- 
sented by a sixpence, is formed, in all beauty and 
perfection, an exact image of many miles of land- 
scape, every object displaying its proper color and 
true proportions—trees and lakes, hills and val- 
leys, insects and flowers, all in true keeping, are 
there shown at once, and the impression produced 
thereby upon the filaments of the optic nerve 
causes a sensation which communicates to the 
mind the apparent qualities of the varied objects 

e behold. 

That this wonderful faculty of vision may be 
uninterrupted, it is necessary that the transparent 
membrane which forms the external covering of 
the eye shall be kept moist and free from the con- 
tact of opaque substances. To supply the fluid 
which shall moisten and cleanse the eye, there is 
placed at the outer and upper part of the ball a 
small gland, which secretes the lachrymal fluid, 
and puts it out at the corner of the eye, whence by 
the motion of the lids, it is equally spread over the 
surface, and thus moisture and clearness are at 
once secured. ; 

When we incline to sleep, the eye becomes 
comparatively bloodless and dull. The eyelids 


drop to shut out everything which might tend to 
arouse the slumbering senses. The secretion of 
the lachrymal glands is probably all but suspend- 
ed, and the organs of sight participate in the gen- 
eral rest. When, after a long night’s sleep, the 
eyelids first open, there is, therefore, a dullness of 
| vision, arising probably from the dryness of the 
cornea; then occur the rapid motions of the eye- 
lids, familiarly termed “winking”— sometimes 
instinctively aided by rubbing with the hands— 
and after a few moments the “ windows” of the 
| body have been properly cleansed and set in or- 
der, the eye adjusted to the quantity of light it 
must receive, and we are “awake” for the day, 
and may go forth to renew our acquaintance with 
the beauties of nature. 

It is from the glands which supply this moisture 
that tears flow. Among physiologists it is well 
| known that emotions—impressions upon the ner- 
vous system—exercise a powerful and immediate 
influence upon the secretions. As, for instance, the 
| mere thought of some savoury dish, or delicious 
| fruit, or something acid—of the juice of the lemon 
—will excite an instant flow of the salivary fluid 
into the mouth. An emotion of the mind influ- 
ences the lachrymal glands, which copiously se- 
crete and pour forth the chrystal drops, and these, 
as they appear upon the surface of the eye, we 
denominate tears. 








A similar action, called forth by another kind 
of excitement, occurs when dust or o:her irritating 
substance comes in contact with the eye; the 
glands instantly secrete abundantly, and pouring, 
the chrystal fluid out upon the surface, the eye is 
protected from injury, and the offending substance 
is washed away. ‘The feelings which excite ex- 
cessive laughter or joy also stimulate this secre- 
tion—the eyes are said to “water.” It is only 
when the chrystal drop comes forth under the im- 
pulse of sorrow—thus speaking the anguish of 
the mind—that it properly can be called a tear. 
Hence its sacred character, and the sympathy 
which it seldom fails to create. 

Every tear represents some indwelling sorrow 
preying upon the mind and eating out its peace. 
The tear comes forth to declare the inward strug- 
gle, and to plead a truce against further strife. 
How meet that the eye should be the seat of tears 
—where they cannot occur unobserved, but blend- 
ing with the speaking beauty of the eye itself, 
must command attention and sympathy. 

Whenever we behold a tear, let our kindliest 
sympathies awake—let it havea sacred claim upon 
all that we can do to succour and comfort under 
affliction. What rivers of tears have flown, ex- 
cited by the cruel and perverse ways of man! 
War has spread its carnage and desolation, and the 
eyes of widows and orphans have been suffused 
with tears! Intemperance has blighted the homes 
of millions, and weeping and wailing have been 
incessant! A thousand other evils which we may 
conquer have given birth to tears enough to con- 








stitute a flood—a great tide of grief. Suppose we 








prize this little philosophy, and each one deter- 
mine never to excite a tear in another—how 
pleasantly will fare mankind! Watching the eye 
as the telegraph of the mind within, let us observe 
it with anxious regard; and whether we are mov- 
ed to complaint by the existence of supposed or 
real wrongs, let the indication of the coming tear 
be held as a sacred truce to unkindly feeling, and 
all our efforts be devoted to the substitution of 
smiles for tears! —R. Kemp. 





The earliest and best Educator. 

“ What is wanting,” said Napoleon, one day, to 
Madame Campan, “in order that the. youth of 
France be well educated?” “Good mothers,” 
was the reply. The Emperor was most forcibly 
struck with the answer. “ Here,” said he, “is a 
system of education in one word.” Let the mind 
of this parent be imbued with knowledge, and her 
children will imbibe from her the love of learn- 
ing; let her heart be filled with the affection of 
good, and her children will receive from her the 
love of virtue and of noble deeds. How often 
has she planted germs which, in subsequent years, 
expanded and produced the fairest fruits of science 
and of wisdom! The culture of the religious af- 
fections, the development of the sense of duty and 
of the moral nature—this is the great business of 
life. And to whom has God entrusted the com- 
mencement of this solemn work? On whom does 
it devolve to call forth the infant man? Where is 
the influence that shall keep the young heart from 
fatal wanderings and errors? It is the mother to 
whom we look for the discharge of these momen- 
tous offices. If she neglects to do it, there re- 
mains no substitute—none to whom we can turn 
to excite, purify, and foster its immortal faculties. 
Who is that mother who thinks lightly of her in- 
fluence on the minds of her children? Let her 
know that on her it may now be depending, 
whether a son is to pass through life ignorant of 
the world, of his duties as a man, a citizen, and a 
christian, or be so educated as to be a blessing to 
his country, an honor to his race, and heir toa 
glorious immortality. 





The Vicar of Bray. 

The vivacious (long-lived) Vicar hereof living 
under King Henry the Eighth, King Edward the 
Sixth, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, was 
first a*Papist, then a Protestant, then a Papist, 
then a Protestant again. He had seen some mar- 
tyrs burnt (two miles off) at Windsor, and found 
this fire too hot for his tender temper. This vicar 
being taxed by one for being a turncoat and an 
inconstant changeling—* Not so,” said he, “for I 
always kept my principle, which is this, to live 
and die the Vicar of Bray.” There be many 
such now-a-days, who though they cannot turn the 
wind, will turn their mills, and set them so, that 
wheresoever it bloweth, their grist shall certainly 
be grinded.— Fuller's Worthies. 
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The Press. 

The art of printing is, perhaps, the mightiest 
instrumentality ever contrived by man, for the ex- 
ertion of moral influence. The Rev. Dr. Adams, 
in his late address at Yale College, remarked: 

“In the city of Strasburg, on the eastern fron- 
tier of France, there stands in the principal square, 
a large bronze statue of Guttemberg, the inventor 
of the art of printing with moveable types. It is 
a full length figure of that fortunate individual, 
with a printing press at his side, and an open 
scroll in his hand, with this inscription: And there 
was light. Upon the several sides of the high 
pedestal on which the effigy stands, are four ta- 
bleaux in base relief, designed to represent the 
effect of the art of printing on the general pro- 
gress of the world. In one stand the names of 
the most distinguished scholars, philosophers and 
poets of all times; in another, the names of those 
who have been most eminent for the achievements 
in the cause of human freedom; conspicuous 
among which is an allusion to our Declaration 
of Independence, with the names of Washington, 
Franklin, Hancock, and Adams. On the third 
side, is a representation of philanthropy instructing 
the children of oppression in useful knowledge; 
and on the fourth, is Christianity, surrounded by 
the representatives of all nations, and tribes and 
people, receiving from her hand, in their own 
tongue, the word of eternal truth, Christianity ! 
Heaven-born Christianity! Divine philosophy! 
look down with indifference or disdain on that 


bearded man, at work with tools in his smutty 


shop, away on the Rhine. Affect to overlook 
and undervalue him asa mechanic! A mechanic! 
Why, out of those bars of wood, and pounds of 
metal, and ounces of ink, he is constructing a 
machine to make the nations think. He is con- 
structing wings for Christianity herself, which 
shall bear her, with the music of her silver trum- 
pet, to all abodes of man.” 


Ay 
> 





The Wasted Flowers. 

On the velvet bank of a rivulet sat a rosy 
child. Her lap was filled with flowers, and a 
garland of rosebuds was twined around her neck. 
Her face was as radiant as the sunshine that fell 
upon it; and her voice was as clear as that of the 
bird which warbled at her side. The little stream 
went singing on, and with every gush of its mu- 
sic, the child lifted the flowers in its dimpled 
hand, and with a merry laugh, threw theth upon 
its surface. In her glee she forgot that her trea- 
sures were growing less, and with the swift mo- 
tion of childhood, she flung them upon the spark- 
ling tide, until every bud and blossom had disap- 
peared. Then, seeing her loss, she sprang upon 
her feet, and bursting into tears, called aloud to 
the stream, “bring back my flowers!” but the 
stream danced along regardless of her tears: and 
as it bore the blooming burden away, her words 
came back in a taunting echo along its reedy 
margin, And long after, amid the wailing of the 
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breeze, and the fitful bursts of childish grief, was 
heard the fruitless cry, “bring back my flowers!” 
Merry maiden! who art idly wasting the pre- 
cious moments so bountifully bestowed upon thee, 
see, in the thoughtless, impulsive child, an em- 
blem of thyself. Each moment is a perfumed 
flower. Let its fragrance be dispensed in bless- 
ings on all around thee and ascend as sweet in- 
cense to its benificent giver. Else, when thou 
hast carelessly flung them from thee, and- seest 
them receding on the swift waters of time, thou 
wilt cry in tones more sorrowful than those of the 
child, ‘ bring back my flowers!” And the only 
answer will be an echo from the shadowy past, 
“ bring back my flowers!” —Lowell Offering. 





Home. 

How many thoughts and affections cling around 
the word home! The traveler as he wanders 
o'er the rough pathway of some distant clime, 
calls to his recollection the scenes of his own 
lovely home; and beholds in imagination, seated 
around his own fireside, his affectionate spouse 
and lovely children, eagerly awaiting his return 
home. The young man, as he arrives at an age 
capable of “doing for himself,” and starts out into 
the world to seek a fortune in a distant state, casts 
behind a long and lingering look at his early 
home, and remembers that he has left there all 
the endearments of his childhood and early youth ; 
a kind mother who had succored him in infancy, 
and watched over him in childhood; an affec- 
tionate sistet who had been his guardian through 
youth, and solace in affliction; and the compa- 
nions of his early days, still remain at his child- 
hood’s home, and as he wanders along o’er hill 
and dale, in search of an abiding place; as he en- 
counters difficulties and dangers across his path ; 
as temptations intervene and misfortunes arise, he 
is satisfied there is no place like home. As the 
sea-faring mariner skims o’er the briny tide; as he 
is tossed to and fro upon the foaming wave, in 
search of hidden treasures that lay across the 
mighty deep; the recollections of home and all 
its loveliness come up to his mind, and when 
among strangers, and far from home in some dis- 
tant land, he sighs: 


* Home, sweet home, 
There is no place like home.” 


[ Willis. 





Appearances. 

We were amused the other day by the pertinent 
remarks of an octogenarian lady, relative to the 
finical pretensions of the present day. “There 
are no women, now-a-days,” she observed “they 
are all ladies; and the men have undergone a 
similar refinement. All the pies are pates; and 
if, in the early season, summer cabbage appears 
on the table, it is helped under the name of greens, 
while with the very bluest of London milk before 
them, people ask you if you take cream with your 
tea. But none are content to laugh at these nomi- 








nal affections of keeping up appearances—it is an 
imposition in sound only, and cheats no one. Not 
so that which fetters a man’s income, beggars his 
children, and defrauds his creditors. Why, then, 
be shackled by so false a vanity? Independence 
and self-respect are so much better worth endeav- 
oring after, and so essentially preclude the neces- 
sity for ‘keeping up appearances’ that the experi- 
ment, like other patent nostrums of our day, needs 
but a trial to ensure its success. We find, how- 
ever, that the mania is so deep-rooted and wide- 
spread through the various ramifications of society, 
that the only way to escape its falsehoods, or the 
being hoaxed by its pretensions, till all shall be 
convinced of its folly, is to wear the opposite— 
and let us add, apposite axiom, ‘appearances often 
deceive.’” 





Preservation of Books and Manuscripts. 

It is not perhaps so generally known as it de- 
serves to be, that a few drops of any kind of per- 
fumed oil will secure books and MSS. from the 
deteriorating effects of mold and damp. The 
species of leather so extensively used by book-bin- 
ders owes its power of withstanding the effects of 
these destructive agents to the tar of the birch tree 
(betula alba.) The art of preserving books— 
written on papyrus and parchment, by means of 
perfumed oils, was known to the ancients. The 
Romans made use, for this purpose, of the oil of 
cedar; hence, undoubtedly, the expression of Ho- 
race, “ Digna Cedra,”—meaning any work de- 
serving of being anointed with this oil. It is fre- 
quently the case that valuable collections of books 
are greatly damaged by the effects of damp, and 
MSS. to which great importance attaches, are 
often wholly spoiled. The hint may be worthy 
of attention. 

Camphor is perhaps the best preservative from 
the ravages of the moth, of any thing known, and 
it will frighten red ants from cupboards and pan- 
tries. 





Press on! 

The mystery of Napoleon’s career was this: 
Under all difficulties and discouragements, to 
“press on!” It solves the problem of all heroes; 
it isthe rule by which to judge rightly of all 
wonderful success and triumphal marches to for- 
tune and genius. It should be the motto of all, 
high and low, fortunate and unfortunate, so call- 
ed—* press on,” never despair, never be discou- 
raged; however stormy the heavens, however 
dark the way, however great the difficulties, or 
repeated the failures, “press on.” If fortune has 
proved false with thee to-day, do thou prove true 
for this to-morrow. Let the foolishness of yester- 
day make thee wise to-day. If thy affections have 
been poured out like water in the desert, do not 
sit down and perish of thirst, but “ press on”— 
a beautiful oasis is before thee, and thou mayest 
reach it if thou wilt press on, 
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Bunker Hill in Italian History. 

Padre Carbianco, who was on board the Sardi- 
nian frigate Urania, at New York, some two 
years ago, has published an account of what he 
saw in this country, from which we extract the 
following : 

“ Boston is a city fortified by nature and by art. 
It rises upon three most prominent hills, one of 
which is Bunker Hill, upon the summit of which 
towers the famous monument named Bunker Hill, 
erected to commemorate the victory gained by the 
Americans over the English, in 1776. It was 
commenced by the Engineer O’ Donnell Webster, 
in 1826, under the Presidency of the celebrated 
La Fayette, and finished in 1843.” 

This is about as accurate as most European 
book-makers in their statement of this country. 

The Charlestown people have always claimed, 
and we believe successfully, that Bunker Hill was 
within their limits! 

Daniel Webster will hardly recognise his own 
name, and it will be news to George Washington 
La Fayette that his father was ever an American 
President. 





Tobacco. 

Tobacco plays a most important part in this 
country as to the habits of the people. However 
used—whether smoked, chewed, or used as snuff 
—its action on the system is but little different. 
It is essentially a narcotic; and as such, it is de- 
trimental to the power and healthiness of the ner- 
vous system—as such it stimulates at the expense 
of subsequent depression and eventual loss of tone 
—as such, it interferes with the functions of assi- 
milation and expenditure—and as such, is inju- 
rious to the health of the system. Tobacco exerts 
marked and injurious effects when chewed, less 
of these when smoked, and is least deleterious 
when used in the form of snuff. This is only, 
however, a question of degree; and in the tem- 
perate climates, the use of tobacco in any way can 
only be justifiable when, from poverty of diet, 
and consequent vital depression, the effects of a 
habitually-used narcotic may not be undesirable.— 
Robertson on Diet and Regimen. 





Corals. 

Corals, on being gathered perfectly fresh, and 
planted in sea water, appear to put forth small 
flowers from all the minute cavities, or hollow 
points on the surface. These supposed flowers, 
for such an idea has been entertained, are real 
animals, and consequently corals are to be consid- 
ered as aggregates of animals, either forming, or 
at least inhabiting the calcareous substance of the 
coral in which they appear. The smaller corals, 
commonly known by the name of corrallines, or 
sea mosses, are so many ramified sea polyps, 
covered with a kind of strong horny case to de- 
fend them from the injuries to which they would 
be liable, in the boisterous element destined for 
their abode, The harder, or, stony corals are 





equally of an animal nature; the entire coral con- 
tinuing to grow as an animal, and to form, by se- 
cretion, the stronger, or horny exterior, which may 
at once be considered as its bone, and the habita- 
tion in which it has constantly to dwell. A coral 


of this kind is, therefore, a large compound zoo- 
phite, springing up from the rock, in which it 
seems to have taken root, and shooting out into 
branches like a vegetable production. 


The ancient Post System in Peru. 

The system of communication through their 
dominion was still further improved by the Peru- 
vian Sovereigns, by the introduction of posts, in 
the same manner as was done by the Aztecs. 
The Peruvian posts, however, established on all 
the great routes that conducted to the capital, were 
on a much more extended plan than those in Mex- 
ico. All along the routes small buildings were 
erected, at the distance of less than five miles 
asunder, in each of which is a number of runners, 
or chasquis, as they were called, were stationed to 
carry forward the despatches of government. 
These despatches were either verbal or conveyed 
by means of quipus, and sometimes accompanied 
by a thread of the crimson fringe worn round the 
temples of the Inca, which was regarded with the 
same implicit deference as the signet ring of an 
oriental despot. The chasquis, were dressed in a 
peculiar livery, intimating their profession. They 
were all trained to the employment, and selected 
for their speed and fidelity. As the distance each 
courier had to perform was small, and as he had 
ample time to refresh himself at the stations, they 
ran over the ground with great swiftness, and mes- 
sages were carried through the whole extent of 
the routes, at the rate of 150 iniles aday. The 
office of the chasquis was not limited to carry des- 
patches, They frequently brought articles fr the 
use of the court; and in this way, fish from the 
distant ocean, fruits, game, and different commo- 
dities from the hot regions on the coast, were ta- 
ken to the capital in good condition, and served 
fresh at the royal table. It is remarkable that 
this important institution should have been known 
to both the Mexicans and Peruvians without any 
correspondence with one another; and that it 
should have been found among two barbarous na- 
tions in the New World, long before it was intro- 
duced among the civilized nations of Europe — 
Prescott’s History of Peru. 








Human Nature. 


After the battle of Culloden, a reward of thirty 
thousand pounds was offered to any one who 
would deliver up the young Pretender. He had 
then taken refuge with the Kennedys, two com- 
‘mon thieves, who had protected him with fidelity, 
and robbed for his support. A considerable time 
afterward, one of these men, who had resisted the 
temptation of thirty thousand pounds for a breach 
of fidelity, was hanged for stealing a cow valued 





at thirty shillings, 











Be calm. 

Here is another of Grorce Hersert’s gems. Is it 
not a bright one? How like a seer he sings. Fierce- 
ness—what is it? The weak man seeks strong phrases, 
long and big because he uses them. The great soul is 
always calm—the deeper his enthusiasm the calmer he is. 
The man of great purpose is always calm; the greater 
it is, the clearer his vision. Listen to the advice of 
Grorce HeErsert : 


Be calm in arguing; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. 
Why should I feel another man’s mistakes, 
More than his sickness, or his poverty; 

In love I should; but anger is not love, 

Nor wisdom neither; therefore gently move. 


Calmness is great advantage. He that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets: 
As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. 
Truth dwells not in the clouds: the bow that ’s 
there 
Doth often aim at, never hit, the sphere. 





A School in Syria. 

A seminary has been opened at Abeih, on Mount 
Lebanon, to be under the superintendence of Mr. 
Calhoun, who is now on a visit to this country. 
There are eighteen common schools besides, con- 
taining more than five hundred pupils. The press 
there has sent forth about four hundred thousand 
Arabic pages, and the mission is about commenc- 
ing a new translation of the Scriptures into the 
Arabic tongue. 





Cuaracter.—A clear unblemished character 
comprehends not only the integrity that will not 
offer, but the spirit that will not submit to an injury; 
and whether it belongs to an individual, or to a 
community, it is the foundation of peace, of inde- 
pendence, and of safety! Private credit is wealth 
—public honor is security; the feather that adorns 
the royal bird, supports his flight—strip him of his 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth—Junius. 





None Favtriess.—Gold is the best metal— 
and for purity not subject to rust as all others; and 
yet the best gold hath some dross. I esteem not 
that man that hath no faults. I like him well . 
that hath but a few, and those not great— Bishop 
Hall. 





~~. 


Ladies? Hand Writing. 
And I sat down and wrote, 
In such a hand as when a field of corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring East.” 





Transitory Griefs of Youth. 
“For I was young, and one 
To whom the shadow of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun, 
Set into sunrise.” 
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Ministering Angels. 





BY EMILY E. CHUBBUCK. 





Mother, has the dove that nestled 
Lovingly upon thy breast, 
Folded up its little pinion, 
And in darkness gone to rest ? 
Nay, the grave is dark and dreary, 
But the lost one is not there ; 
Hear’st thou not its gentle whisper, 
Floating on the ambient air? 
It is near thee, gentle mother, 
Near thee at the evening hour ; 
Its soft kiss is in the zephyr, 
It looks up from every flower. 
And when Night’s dark shade is fleeing, 
Lo thou bendest thee in prayer, 
And thy heart feels nearest heaven, 
Then thy angel babe is there. 


Maiden, has thy noble brother, 
On whose noble form thine eye 
Loved full oft in pride to linger, 
On whose heart thou could’st rely, 
Though all other hearts deceived thee, 
All proved hollow, earth grew drear ; 
Whose protection, ever o’er thee, 
Hid thee from the cold world’s sneer ?— 
Has he left thee here to struggle, 
All unaided on the way ? 
Nay, he still can guide and guard thee, 
Still thy faltering steps can stay ; 
Still when danger hovers o’er thee, 
He than danger is more near, 
When in grief thou’st none to pity, 
He, the sainted, marks each tear. 


Lover, is the light extinguished, 
Of the gem that in thy heart, 
Hidden deeply, to thy being 
All its sunshine could impart” 
Look above! ’tis burning brighter 
Than the very stars in heaven ; 
And to light thy dangerous pathway, 
All its new found glories given. 
With the sons of earth commingling, 
Thou the loved one mayst forget, 
Bright eyes flashing, tresses waving, 
May have power to win thee yet ; 
But e’en then that guardian spirit 
Oft will whisper in thine ear, 
And in silence, and at midnight, 
Thou wilt know he hovers near. 


Orphan, thou most sorely stricken 
Of the mourners thronging earth, 
Clouds half veil the brightest sunshine, 
Sadness mingles with the mirth. 
Yet although that gentle bosom, 
Which has pillowed oft thy head, 
Now is cold, thy mother’s spirit 
Cannot rest among the dead. 
Still her watchful eye is o’er thee, 
Through the day and still at night, 
Her’s the eye that guards thy slumber, 
Making thy young dreams so bright, 

O! the friends, the friends we’ve cherished, 
How we weep to see them die— 

All unthinking they ’re the angels 
That will guide us to the sky! 


My Native Home. 


In the summer of 1800, Mr. John. Quincy 
Adams, then minister at Berlin, made an excur- 
sion through Silesia, and visited the Giant Moun- 
tain, the highest land in Germany. It was the 
| custom for travelers, after they had visited it, to 
write their names, and some sentiment, in a book 
kept at a cottage on the side of the mountain. 
Mr. Adams was the first American that had as- 
_cended this mountain, and he thus describes his 
| sensations : 
| “Sentiments of devotion, I have always found 
| the first to take possession of the mind on ascend- 
| ing lofty mountains At the summit of the Giant's 
| Head, my first thought was turned to the Supreme 
| Creator who gave existence to all that immensity 
of objects that expanded before my view. The 
transition from this idea, to that of my own rela- 
| tion, as an immortal soul, with the author of na- 
| ture, was natural and immediate: from this to the 
| recollection of my native country, my parents and 
friends, there was but a single and a sudden step: 
| On returning to the hut, where we had lodged, I 
_ wrote the following lines in the book: 


*‘ From lands beyond the vast Atlantic tide, 
Celestial freedom’s most belov’d abode, 
Panting, I climb’d the mountain’s craggy side, 
And view’d the wond’rous works of Nature’s God. 


** Where yonder summit, peering to the skies, 
Beholds the earth beneath it with disdain, 

|  O’er all the regions round I cast my eyes, 

And anxious, sought my native home—in vain. 


| As to that native home, which still infolds 
Those youthful friendships to my soul so dear, 
| Still you my parents, in its bosom holds,— 

| My fancy flew, I felt the starting tear. 

} 

| 


*« Then in the rustling of the morning wind, 
Methought I heard a spirit whisper fair: 

Pilgrim forbear, still upward raise thy mind, 
Look to the skies, thy native home is there.’ ” 





| 

| Kindness. 
| Never was a pleasanter moral couched in a sweeter 
| language than the following gem from a sensitive heart: 


| A little word in kindness spoken, 

| A motion or a tear, 

| Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a look—has crush’d to earth, 
Full many a budding flow’r, 

Which had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 


A heart may heal or break. Anon. 





Bravtirut Tuovent.—The setting of a great 
_ hope is like the setting of the sun. The bright- 
| ness of our life is gone. Shadows of evening 
| fall around us, and the world seems buta dull re- 
| flection—itself a broader shade. We look for- 
ward into the coming lonely night. The soul 
withdraws into itself The stars arise, and the 





| night is holy. 
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Expxianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
| clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
SUMMARY— 


Least hight of Thermometer, 5 deg. 
Greatest hight of. do 60 
Monthly range of do 81 
Least daily variation of do 7 
Greatest daily variation of do 40 
Mean temperature of month, 42.28 

do do at sunrise, 35.55 

do do at 2P. M. 51 
Coldest day, March 3d. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 17.7 
Warmest day, March 25th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 67.0 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.816 inches 
Maximum do do 29.858 do 
Range of do 1.042 do 
Mean hight of do 29.2815 do 
No. of p owl of rain and snow, 14. 


Perpendicular depth of rain and melted snow, 6%72 inches. 
Perpendicular depth of unmelted snow, 2.5 inches. 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 10 days; variable, 15 days— 
cloudy, 6 days. 


Winv—N. 4 days; N. F.1 day; E. 3 days; S.3 days; S., 
W. 54 days; W.8 days; N. W. 6% days. 
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MEMORANDA.—Ist, cool and fair; 2d, snowed from before 
daylight till 12 M., sleet 5 P. M., and then drizzly; 3d, spit 
pleasant; 8th, rain 2 to5 P. M.; 9th, cloudy and gloomy; 
10th, spit snow in night; 11th, sprinkle of rain, night; 12th, 
A. M., slight shower—P. M., fair and pleasant; 12th, high 
piercing wind; 14th, 15th, cold and damp; 16th, pleasant 
and mild; 17th to 20th, rain, either during the day or night; 
2ist, hazy and variable; 22nd, A. M., cloudy and drizzly; 
heavy shower 12 to 14 P. M.—afternoon and evening wet; 
23d, 24th, pleasant and fair; 25th, showery, variable day— 
heavy thunder and lightning during night; 26th, very 
gloomydey—rained most of day and part of night; 27th, 
gloomy and drizzly 4 to 5 P. M.; 29th, day cloudy, and 
evening clear; 29th, 30th, fair and very pleasant; 31st, re- 
markably warm and windy day; wet evening. Hail, 10 P.M, 

OpsERVATIONS—The mean temperature of March at this 
city for the last fourteen years is 42.9 deg.; being nearly the 
same as that of March this year. About the beginning of 
the month, it was stated in one of the Eastern papers, that 
some Astrologer had predicted that the month of March, 
1848, would be much colder than it had been for many years 
No meteorologist ever ventures to make such a prediction; 
and in this case, the result has discredited the powers of the 
Astrologer, for the average temperature of the month is 
about two degrees higher than in 1847, and more than THIR- 
TEEN degrees higher than in 1843. 

The amount of rain and melted snow has been unusually 
great, being about twice the average for the month, as de- 
duced from the observations of fourteen years. 

The range of temperature has been very great, and on the 
31st, the change of the thermometer, in a period of about 
seven hours, was forty degrees. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB'S 
NEW SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOKS, 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG-BOOK, in two parts; 
the first part consisting of songs suitable for primary or 
juvenile singing schools, and the second part consistin 
of an explanation of the inductive or Pestalozzian metho 
of teaching music insuch schools. By L. Mason and G. 
J. Webb, Brcteasses in the Boston Academy of Music. 


It is supposed that any mother or primary school teacher, 
who can herself sing, although she may know so little of 
the musical characters as not to be able to read music 
herself, may, by the help of these direagions, be enabled to 
teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 
way fora more thorough and extensive course in higher 
schools. 


THE SONG-BOOK OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM, consist- 
ing of a great variety of Songs, Hymns and Scriptural 
Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung 
in one, two, or three parts: containing, also, the ele- 
mentary principles of vocal music, prepared with refer- 
ence to the inductive, or Pestalozzian method of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical manual for common or 

rammar schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 
ebb. 


This work has been sree with reference to the wants 
of common schools and academies, and is designed to follow 
the above work. In it will be found many songs, adapted 
tothe various circumstances of-school children and youth, 
from 8 to 10, to 14 or 16 years of age. The variety is 
thought to be greater than in most similar works, includin 
the sprightly and enlivening, the calm and soothing, an 
the sober and devout. 


Teachers and School Committees are requested to exa- 
mine the above works, which are believed to be the best 
now before the public. They are extensively introduced, 
and are in use in the State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts and New York. 


WORCESTER'S LARGE DICTIONARY. A Universal 
and Critical Dictionary of the English Language, by 
Joseph E. Worcester. 2 vol. 8vo; 1032 pages. 


“ The result of a thorough examination of Worcester’s 
Dictionary, has been to produce in my own mind the decid- 
ed conviction, that for fullness of vocabulary, accuracy in 
orthography, pronunciation, and definition, and for ils criti- 
cisms upon wnauthorised words, it is superior to any Dic- 
tionary of the English language with which I am acquainted- 
I have recommended the work to our students as a standard 
for reference.” —[{ Prof. B. M. Anderson, Waterville College. 


“It embraces, so far as I can perceive, all that either the 
student or the practical man can desire in a Dictionary .”— 
(Prof. Rowell Park. 


“The new Dictionary I have examined closely, and am 
daily using it as a standard for reference.”—{ William Rus- 
sell, Elocutionist. 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Water st., Boston. 
For sale in Cincinnati, by W. B. Smrru & Co. 



































GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
— of Cities, &c., &c., are intemal throughout the 
work. 

_Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historica chart, arranged on the best chronology. 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian —— The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs, 

The first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. 

In Colonial history, ao important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

_The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

_ Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence, ; 

The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 
contains 450 pages 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents, 
Messrs. W. iP Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 





Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal! of Commerce. 


Its plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 


is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Ansorr, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Kgbert Guern- 
sey’s Histury of the United States, designed for the use of 
schools. Itis, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


WILLIAMSBURGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. CApy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey's 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
ana a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty,neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the H&AD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wm. H. VAN DOREN. 


I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway. 


The New York Recorder says—* Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 
style, and will be readily understood by the young. Weare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 


illustrate his presence and providence in our national 
affairs.” 




















New Collection of Church Music. 





PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION AND WITH THE APPROBA- 
TION OF THE 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETIES. 





THE PSALTERY, 


BEING ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE MUSIC BOOKS FOR 
CHURCH CHOIRS, CONGREGATIONS, SINGING SCHOOLS 
AND SOCIETIES, EVER PUBLISHED. 





By Lowell Mason and George James Webb, 
Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 





The authors of the above work are well known through- 
out the United States, and their names, as authors, are 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of any collection of 
music. The favorable manner in which the Psaltery has 
been received by the respective gover! ts of the Bost 
Handel and Haydn Society and the Boston Academy of 
Music, and the fact that it is published under the sanction 
and with the approbation of these two well known institu- 
tions, cannot fail to give additional confidence to the work. 

The following is an extract from the preface: “No 
apology is deemed necessary for oe | another singing 
book to the number already published. Conductors of 
choirs, and teachers of singing schools are fully aware that 
but little progress can be made without frequent additions 
of new music to the commop stock. There ~~ be danger, 
indeed, of carrying the love of the new too far; bat that 


a choir of singers should occasionally desire a new book, is 
neither surprising nor unreasonable. 


“The PSALTERY is not only a new music-book, but it is 
——~ a book of new music; for, while it contains a 
sufficient number of old standard tunes, much the larger 
9s ag of the work consists of such pieces as have never 

efore been published. Some of these have been written 
expressly for the work: others have been derived from 
compositions of the best masters. The resources of the 
editors have been abundant, their labor has been great, 
and no expense has been spared to render the work com 
plete. As the result of these exertions on their part, the 
editors feel confident that they have produced a better 
work of the kind than any in which they have heretofore 
been engaged, and one which will not disappoint those 
who may‘so far honor it as to allow it to speak for itself. 

“ Many tunes, it will be seen, are the composition of Mr. 
CHARLES ZEUNER. To this gentleman, and to all 
others who have furnished new music, the editors offer 
their grateful acknowledgments.” 





Great care has been taken to adapt the Psaltery to the 
use of singing schools and for congregational use. The 
Introductory Elements of Vocal Music have been carefully 
re-written and rendered very full and complete, according 
to the Pestalozzian system. They are rendered very inte- 
resting by new practical exercises, most of which are 
written in the form of rounds. 


The anthems and set pieces are almost all new and are 
suitable to various occasions of Public Worship. Several 
are well adapted to ordinations or dedications, and most of 
them are appropriate to the common service of the Sabbath, 
Throughout the whole work sp2cial care has been taken to 
keep each part within the compass of the class of voices for 
which it is designed. It is a common fault in books ot 
church music, that the parts are too high; so high that 
they can only be sung by voices of extraordinary compass, 
or by voices considerably cultivated. This error has been 
carefully avoided. 


The Psaltery contains 111 long meter tunes, 113 common 
meter, 66 short meter, 184 yarious particular meters, and 
113 anthems, set pieces and chants. 


In short, it is confidently believed that it is the best work 
of the kind ever issued from the American press. Leaders 
of choirs, Teachers of Music, and others interested are 
invited to examine it. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main Street, Cineinnati, O. 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 








BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. . 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 


tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 
larger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
do. do. EXERCISES. 


PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo, 
CHEMISTRY “ 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
PHILOSOPHY « “ 
CHEMISTRY as “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a theseegh revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, —— by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or lecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.00 For the same, with paper back, $15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportgtion. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. bai have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in six 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. ~ 





SCRIBNER’S 


Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 


POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &e. $2. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Superficies and Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes. 
Square and Cube Roots; Circuinference and Areas of Cir- 
= ‘ the Mechanical Powers, the Setam Engine, &c. &; 
$1.25. 


WILLARD’S HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES, 


TWO EDITIONS. 
PUBLISHED BY DERBY, BRADLEY AND CO. CINCINNATI, 


AND A. 8. BARNES AND CO., NEW YORK. 


The large work is designed as a Text Book for Acade- 
mies and Female Seminaries : 
Schools and Family Libraries. 

The small work, being an Abridgment of the same, is de- 
signed as a T'ext Book for Common Schools. 

[t commences with the discovery of America, 1492, and 
goes down to the death of General Harrison, 1842, (350 
years.) The originality of the mm! consists in dividing 
the time into periods, of which the beginnings and termi- 
nations are marked’ by important events; and constructing 
a series of maps illustrating the progress of the settlement 
of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster says, of an early edition of the 
above work, in a letter to the author: *‘ Ikeepit lying upon 
my table as my companion, and book of reference.” 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1842. 

Gentlemen,—I have examined the above mentioned work 
— — pleasure. It is just such a history of our country 
as it 
admirably arranged, and the maps are invaluabie. 1 
not time to say all in its praise that I could and would. I 
fear its price will prevent its extensive use. Should a 
school ods 
maps should by no means be omitted. 


into the Academical Department of the University. 
Truly yours, 
S. W. CRAWFORD. 
Principal of the Academical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I most cheer- 
fully express to you the satisfaction with which I have 
examined Mrs. Willard’s History ot the United States. It 
is just such a book aa I have long desired for the use of my 
advanced classes. Its valuable chronological and geogra- 
phical helps; its marginal analysis; its perspicuous style, 
methodical arrangement, and impartial statement of facts, 
render it the most perfect work of the kind with which I 

am acquainted, Yours truly, 
SAMUEL RANDALL, 
Principal of Female Seminary. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1842. 
Gentlemen,—To make our 
vast importance that they should be well instructed in the 
history of their country. Emma Willard’s “ History of the 
Republic of America,” published by you, is the very thing 
to accomplish this desirable end. Every youth in the 
Union should possess a copy of this work. 
Yours, respectfully, 
B. N: LEWIS. 
Principal of Academy, 359 South Second Street. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I have examined, 
with deep interest, Willard’s History of the United States, 
as revised and published by you, and think it a work su- 
rior to any other of the kind within my knowledge. In 
point both of design and execution, it is admirably adapted, 
in my opinion, to facilitate a knowledge of that interesting 
branch of learning of which it treats. Believing it to be 
an improvement upon any other History of the United States 
now in use, I have decided, forthwith, to have it introduced 
into the Institute under my care. 
AZARIAH PRIOR, 
Principal of Southern Institute for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. Willard—Respected me Yen ‘Cg «° the polite- 
ness of the Hon. S. D. Hubbard, we have had the opportu- 
nity of reading your valuable “History of the United 
States,” and, in accordance with his suggestion, have writ- 
ten a notice of it which we offer to the public, hoping that 
it ~~ have — oe towards its . erongy into our 
schools generally, ery respectfully, yours, 
. “ se E. P. HOVEY. 


The undersigned having carefully perused Mrs. Willard’s 
History of the United States, desire to commend it to the 
notice of the public. Its table of Chronology, its convenient 
and useful marginal index, and its maps, each of which is 
accurately adapted to that particular portion of history it is 
designed to elucidate, cannot fail to command the admi- 
ration of those who give it a cursory examination only. 

But its chief excellence, if we rightly understand its 
worth, lies in its new and systematic plaa. The philoso- 

hical arrangement of its events must have a salutary in- 
Resase upon the mind, by inducing in ita love of order, 
and by leading it to habits of systematic research. We 
wish to see an abrid 
younger class of learners, with questions at the 
important “ x ee Pd ga ies 

rincipal of the Female Department, City High School. 
c P. PHOS 


ART, 
Middletown, June 22, 1843. Associate Teacher. 
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Popular School Books. 


KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, aecompanied by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, showing the places 
of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. ourth 
edition. Price $1.25. 

This work is highly récommended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 

ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 
Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 

and Academies. 


COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; beimg an 
Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram- 
mar which have from time to time appeared, since this was 
first published, the demand for Smith’s English Grammar 
has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 


HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tation of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. 
This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 

_ thousand copies of this work have already been 
sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304. Price 75 
cents. id 
This work is universally admitted to be the most success 

ful attempt to bring General History within the scope of 

our Schools and Readonten, that has ever been made. 

Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gestare, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved F - saree illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part1. Price 25 cents. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear 
edition.) 2 vols. Price $1. 


GREEN’S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA 
12mo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles ot 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, including the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50. 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the different states of the Baice. he whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 
The above Popular School Books, are published by E. 

H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 

are for sale in Cincinnati by 

DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 

States. e ‘ 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Renpeettety call the attention of parents, teachers, and 
others, to the following valuable School Books published 
by them: 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 
do. do. ENGLAND. 
do. do. FRANCE. 
do. do. GREECE. 
do. do. ROME. (In press.) 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


. 1. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 
RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
‘ do. GEOLOGY. 
LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book 
of Philosophy. 
. MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. 
. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. 
10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 
11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
12. SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 
Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 


PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
OF 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


This series of the classics is intended to be full, and will 
be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of American students. hile the notes will 
develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 
Political Science, Morals gnd General Religion, they will 
illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 
Png and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 

ible. 

BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘This is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 
— of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 

eader, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 
one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 
language without an instructor. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. This Greek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and 
affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts, 

BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior’s life and 
ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
dated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 
modern pastoral poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
orang? plates from original designs. (In preparation.) 

V0.5 . 

BROOKS’, OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together with original English notes, histori- 
cal, mythological and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
cuibeitaheneets; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. ch fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 

FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Teachers and School Directors, by directing a line to 
SORIN & BALL, can have copies of the above works 
gratis, for examination. 

Philadelphia, October 1. 








THE 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use 
of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B. M. A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the 
Arts. 

This work, which has been issued since the commence- 
ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity 
hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- 
racter. It has been adopted as the text-book in a large 
number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- 
ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions 
throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met 
with unqualified approbation. It embraces all the recent 
discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which 
has long been needed on this subject byenlightened teachers. 

It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- 

r,and handsomely bound. and contains upwards of 200 
illustrations, descriptive of the subject. 

- Although it has been published but a short time, the de- 

mand has already exhausted a very large edition. ~ 

From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
the following: 

“TI consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to 
the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- 
fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. 

“The work ‘is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- 
leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to 
teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
state of chemical knowledge.” — W. H. Allen, Professor of 
Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 

“I regard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
and as itis of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 
ception every where.”—j| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 
fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 

“I think it a work of superior merit. and one that cannot 
fail to secure general favor.”—-[R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 
demy, Mass. 

“As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 
any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 
ately.” —[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil’a. 

“1 hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 
the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.” —{ Pre- 
sident Hitchcock, of Amherst College. , 

Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


This is a book on an entirely new plan, and is, without 
doubt, one of the best works on Geography which has ever 
been issued from the American press. It is the result of many 
years’ study and experience. Recommendations, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 
ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. 
They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 
seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of eight large Maps, corresponding 
with those in the Analysis of Geography (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of 
these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 
beauty, accuracy, minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of 
arrangement. They are comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1 Map Eastern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 
sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 
rica, and the United States. They are printed on superfine 

aper, el tly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 
Citas with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the 
key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, 
in order to place them within the reach of all, hopin 
thereby to promote their general introduction into schoo 
districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales 
that we can be remunerated at so low a price. Teachers 
and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- 
lishers and examine for themselves. For sale b 

W. B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. 


VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEBPING. 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, with 

Illustrative Apparatus. 

“THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Prece 
tor in the Academy of this town, just published by J. P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston. 7 adopting illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder has succeeded in making 

lain to the ainderstandings of learners what has before 
ewe obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 
commend the work to all who would become acquainted 
with the science. 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 
to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[Lynn Pioneer. 
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It should be adopted by every one who 
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A COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 
OF THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE; 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in the 
United States, by John Pickering, L. L. D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin; of the 
Antiquarian Society at Athens, &e. 


In a notice of this work, by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion 
that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Picker- 
ing’s Lexicon, will usually get his lessons with greater ease 
and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the aid of any 
other Greek Lexicon.” 

In another notice, by Professor Felton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he says: ‘This Lexicon, in its present form, is in 
every respect an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
ability, unwearied industry and vast attainments of its author. 
It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek works stu- 
died in the schools and colleges of the United States; and 
a editions of the classics have been specially refer- 
red to.” 

“This work, we believe, will be found to be the best 
Greek Lexicon in the English language for the use of 
schools and colleges,”—NVorth American Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Albany 
Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, &c.,remarks: “ In 
respect of fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) contains all 
the information that the advanced student will ordinarily 
need; and at the same time, by the insertion of the oblique 
cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular verbs in 
alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than is usual, 
it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger student. 
The work should command, and probably will have, an ex- 


tensive circulation.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16 Water street, Boston. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 

FIRST ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, 
academies and high schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 





These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D.,fembrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Eye, Ear, &c. 
They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. These works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
country. 


MippLEesurY CoL.ece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CuttER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
our work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ege as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. » 
Your obedient servant, C. B. ADAMS, 
Prof. Chem., &c. 


I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 

Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city ef Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the wnnual examination of the grammar schools. 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 


Crry oF Boston, April 18th, 1848, 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that “ Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, com rising — 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
do BOTANY, 164 do 
" do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 


do do 
do do 
do do 


“ YALE CoLiEeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“TI think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwARD CoLLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools. 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO o d 
do HISTORY OF ROME, 
do QUESTIONS TO do 
o 





OC) 
bound; 
stitched; 


KEY TO do o 
HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 


QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do ° 
HISTORY OF GREECE, bound ; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
KiY TO do do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


stitched: 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving a 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mwas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s.”” Improved Edition. 








WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the 
Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 
our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 
and other facilities, we are much better prepared than 
ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 


Being the only publishers of the highly popular Eclec- 
tic Series uf School Books, comprising A Gruffey's Read- 
ers and Spelling Book, and Ray's Arithmetics, (so gener- 
ally used in Western and Southern pene we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelphia. e obtain other lead 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
Spellin oe Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 


Paper. . 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool's 
Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great 
variety. 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memoranduin 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer them to 
wholesale purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Generally. 


Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 
ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assortment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. ’ 

> We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, as well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE DEON a collection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. JF. Webb. (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works. ) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 








SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 


namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; e 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary;. 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
scholarship, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best —_ They are in use in 
some of the best schools and colleges, it is believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOLER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children by 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, a Bentley, 


is a most beautiful and attractive work for children. 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, exhibiting oreny quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world embraced in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe thata thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it pe a per t value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natura’ nner to a competent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. It ix intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great range | which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is fuund supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, io addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, is 
suficient. The ELEMENTS oF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contains 
all the late discoveries. Published by 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y. 




















Morgan & Overend, Printers. 





